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How Sears, Roebuck Uses 
Informative Labeling 


by Fred C. Hecht 


Manager, Informative Label and Package Di- 


vision, Sears, Roebuck 


HE INFOTAG. Sears’ answer to the question 

“What is informative labeling?” is a tag, 

folder. label, or package which gives the 
consumer facts, information that is correct, sim- 
ple, easy to read, and easy to understand. It 
answers such questions as: Will it shrink? Are 
the colors fast in washing, cleaning, sunlight? 
Is it water repellant? Is it rayon, silk, cotton, 
wool? How long should it be expected to last? 
Will it rust, corrode, chip, peel, crack? How 
long will it give good service? How should it 
be lubricated, packed, cleaned ? 

We started making INFOTAGS because we 
heard the consumer wanted them. We heard she 
wanted information without pressure; wanted to 
be able to believe what she read; wanted educa- 
tion in good buymanship; wanted assurance that 
the answers to her questions given by manufac- 
turers, advertisers, and merchants were bona fide 
information and not just “sales talks”. 

Our program was originally started because 
of the so-called consumer movement which 
through agitation, publicity, and demands of one 


sort or another, was making the average customer’ 


more acutely conscious of all the facts she should 
have in order to make an intelligent selection of 
her own free choice in keeping with her needs 
and pocketbook. 


Labeling Good Business 


Women debated this informative labeling ques- 
tion in organized groups, clubs, associations. 
Manufacturers everywhere were devoting longer 
sessions of their national conventions to discuss- 
ing it. Sears sympathized with this movement 
and we felt it good business to tell our customers 
specifically and accurately, by means of the in- 
formative label, what they were buying. 

We ourselves have since discovered many mer- 
chandising benefits from these labels which are, 
in our opinion, of far more immediate importance 
than the eventual betterment of consumer rela- 
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and Company, Chicago 


tions. Besides the bringing about of better sell- 
ing, which we shall cover in detail later, INFO- 
TAGS in our company have been responsible to 
some extent for better buying. For example, in 
trying to give informative copy which shows the 
difference between 15-cent, 19-cent, and 25-cent 
items within a given line, it sometimes reveals 
that there is no real need for all three items in 
the assortment. Many lines are being reduced 
in this manner, making for a better merchandis- 
ing structure, greater concentration on less num- 
ber, more specification buying with its consequent 
savings in cost to Sears, Roebuck and Company 





The Sears, Roebuck informative labeling 
program has been a pioneer in the move- 
which is gathering momentum 


ment now 


throughout the country and in many lines 


of merchandising to give the consumer in- 


formation about the goods she buys. In- 
formative labeling and the development of 
standard specifications and methods of test 


move forward hand in hand. 


Mr. Hecht, author of this article, is man- 
ager of the Informative Label and Package 
Division of Sears, Roebuck and Company. 
and has under his supervision in Chicago 
a large staff of assistants whose efforts are 
devoted entirely to the development of new 
labels and new packaging. The techniques 
and procedures followed are in accordance 
with those worked out over the past two or 
three years by the National Consumer-Re 
tailer Council. and some Sears’ labels have 
already been approved by the NCRC. 
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TOWEL rowel 
-TEXTURA™ “SHADOW CHECK™ “WINDS@R™ 
8 tifully rich i! ically sim 
Distinguished by. its raised block A terry towel featuring a solid a pipe) Ay eae deat 


color border seldom found at this hs peur aladeas-bbarcaticed cat 
fon rope-style border woven on 
special Dobby looms. Long Eng 
lish-type loops washfast col 
ors, Excellent for monogramming 


pattern, simulating expensive Jac- . 
quord weave. Fluffy absorbent price. Attractive shadow checks 
terry loops. Lovely solid pastels due to special weaving pro 
— washfast cess. Solid, washfast colors. 


NO. 8141 
SIZE 22x 44 in. 
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SIZE 16x 28 in. 


NO. 8271 
SIZK 22x44 in. 
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This is the type of label suggested by the 
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The "Morning Glow" towel range shows Sears’ 
step-up in specifications, and the type of label 
approved by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council. Sears’ labels for 14 towels have already 


been approved by NCRC. 


and their customers. This is. in our opinion, a 
very real contribution. 

Last but not least. the aid INFOTAGS can be 
in our stores in providing uninformed and some- 
times insufficiently trained salespeople with perti- 
nent facts at the point of a sale is the most im- 
portant reason for the program. The INFOTAG 
is also a definite help in our stores in holding or 
clinching a sale when there is no salesperson in 
sight or immediately available. It acts as a 
silent Sears salesman. attached to the merchan- 
dise, always at hand to tell the consumer about 
the features of each item. 

You will be interested to know that the In- 
formative Label and Package Development De- 
partment at Sears is a division of the General 
Merchandising Office—not advertising—not dis- 
play—not public relations—but merchandising. 
The reasons that Informative Labeling is a mer- 
chandising function at Sears are: 


(1) The merchandising departments are 
most benefited by it; and 


(2) The interest in the movement at 
our company was originated by our Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President. D. M. Nelson. who 
at that time was vice-president in charge of 
merchandising. and whose’ whole-hearted 
support and that of his successor, T. V. 
Houser. has made the labeling program a 
comparatively easy assignment. 


With all this as a background. we were pre- 
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sented with the problem of “How should we 
informatively label what?” Taking the “whaj’ 
part of this question first, there are two deter. 
mining factors: 

(1) Does the selling price of the mer. 
chandise permit the additional cost of the 
INFOTAG? and 

(2) Does the merchandise itself permit 
application of a suflicient number of the 
eight points, which we will presently discuss, 
to warrant labeling ? 


Sears are in a unique and advantageous posi- 
tion, making an informative labeling program a 
much simpler task than it would be for many 
stores. First of all. Sears buy in tremendous 
quantities, so that the cost of the label on a 
particular item does not interfere seriously with 
its gross profit. Secondly, Sears buy a great 
deal of its merchandise to specifications. making 
the passing on of data about these specifications 
a relatively easy matter. Finally, Sears have one 
of the most completely equipped, privately owned 
testing laboratories in the world, making the 
checking of manufacturers’ claimed specifications 
possible, and consequently, we assume full re- 
sponsibility for the statements made on the label. 


Standard Tests and Specifications Used 


Standard tests and government specifications 
for buying Army and Navy merchandise are used 
for testing Sears merchandise, whenever applic- 
able, to determine qualities. With the great 
variety of items that we sell, there are many items 
for which there are no established tests to deter- 
mine the exact quality of each item. In these 
cases our laboratory technicians have devised 
tests that clearly show which of similar items will 
give the most wear which item is the best 
value. 

Grade labeling. as you know, has been applied 
mostly to foods up to now. Since Sears do not 
sell foods (food sections in our stores are con- 
cessions), most of our labeling comes under the 
informative approach. Often our INFOTAG copy 
assumes the complexion of grade labeling, though, 
with the listing of the results of Federal Specifi- 
cation tests, by carrying the “approved by” note 
of consumer-trusted independent testing groups. 
and by plainly labeling similar items in a line 
with “good”, “better”, and “best” on the INFO- 
TAGS. See the accompanying illustrations of 
these handlings. When it has been proved that 
the consumer wants grade labeling on all mer- 
chandise we shall be with the first to cooperate. 


How Sears Labels 


Now what about the “How shall we informa- 
tively label” phase of this question? To us, this 
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comes under the heading of what goes on an 
INFOTAG. At Sears we have an “8 Point Pro- 
oram for Making INFOTAGS”: 

io] 


1. Trade Names 

2. Selling Copy and Related Items 
3. Technical Specifications 

4. Care and Handling Instructions 
5. The Guarantee 

6. Trade-up 

7. Time Payment Plan 

§. Color and Design 


In planning each new informative label, as 
many of these eight points as possible are in- 
corporated in the new copy. The specific mer- 
chandise, the retail selling habits, the consumer 
buying habits, and possible improvements over 
the established way of doing the job determine 
what points are applicable. 


|. Trade Names 


As merchants, it is important to us that we 
firmly impress Sears’ own brand names upon the 
minds of the consumers as reliable standards of 
quality. INFOTAGS do this in a positive way. 
With Sears’ many diverse lines of merchandise. 
no one trade-name policy could be adequate for 
all cases. Depending upon the merchandise. ac- 
cepted trade practices, and qualities in the line. 
one of three trade-name policies is used: 

One strong overall name, or 

Overall name with strong sub-names, or 

Many single strong names with or without 
sub-names 


The first policy, one strong overall name. is 
used when every item in the line is under one 
trade name, as with our radios—every radio is 
a Silvertone. though there are differences in 
cabinets. quality. performance, ete. 

The second policy. overall name with strong 
sub-names. can be illustrated by our hosiery trade 
names: Royal Purple. Beautifilm, Royal Purple 
Carefree. Royal Purple Desirables. Each sub- 
name is indicative of a quality difference feature. 

The third policy. many single strong names 
with or without sub-names, is illustrated by our 
line of lawn mowers: FULTON Kwik-Kut. FUL- 
TON Sunrise. DUNLAP. DUNLAP Defiance. 





These tags show the specifications for three 
of Sears' lawn mowers, all of which have a 
14-inch cut. 


Top is the Kwik-Kut at $3.95; center the Defiance at 
$5.95; and below the Craftsman-Companion at $8.95. 
The entire series includes the Sunrise at $3.45; the 
Dunlap at $4.95, and the Craftsman at $10.95. These 
three tags, however, illustrate the difference in the 
Sears’ specifications for the different priced mowers. 
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CRAFTSMAN. Each trade name justifies its 
existence by being used to identify merchandise 
within set quality standards. As new INFOTAGS 
are planned. weak or inconsequential trade names 
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© 4 BLADES of hardened and 
tempered alloy steel. Self-sharp- 
ening design 

® BALL BEARINGS...make 


mower easy to push 


LIGHT WEIGHT MOWER 


Ideal for small lawns or terraces © BED KNIFE of saw steel, held 
firmly in correct alignment 


4 Blades 8-Inch Wheels 


Complete Instructions and Re- 


— inch Cot poir Ports List With Each 


CASH PRICE 
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FIVE BLADES... tough alloy steel heat- 
treated for uniform hardness. Self-sharpen- 


USE SEARS EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
on purchases totaling $10°° er more 

















ing design 

BALL BEARINGS. .. self-aligning for smooth, 
easy running and long life 

WHEELS .. large, solid rubber-tired for 
better traction 

BED KNIFE with raised lip to maintain 
correct alignment 


LAWN MOWER 


Our Fastest Selling Mower Because 


Of Its Extra Value Features 


10-Inch Rubber-Tired Wheels REEL blades supported by four malleable 
iron brackets 
FINISH... baked-on enamel on all metal 


ports for greater protection and longer life 


5 Blades —-Inch Cut 


NO. ems 
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FIVE BLADES of specioHy developed alloy steel 
hold their edge three times longer than 


RAFTSMAN 


blades of ordinary mowers 


/COMPANION = 
BED KNIFE AND BLADES heat-treated for uniform 


hardness... uniformity checked by exact Rockwell 
LAWN MOWER test weor evenly easily kept in correct 
adjustment 


10-Inch Rubber-Tired Wheels 

5 Blades —-Inch Cut 
eee 

EASY RUNNING . . . Blades spin freely without 

touching bed knife cut perfectly .. . no 

scraping or wasted push 

QUIET RUNNING . . No noisy clattering of blades are 

. . . tubber tires eliminate wheel noise 

BAKED-ON ENAMEL FINISH . . . Protects all metal 

parts... adds years of wear 


BALL BEARINGS . . . oversize for smooth opera- 
tion and long life 

WHEELS 10-inch diameter 
pneumatic rubber tires give better traction 


large, semi- 


OILERS dustproof on all reel bearings 
blades supported by four rigid steel 


brackets two rivets in end brackets 


Complete instructions and repair ports list 








CASH PRICE 
NO S.t Div 














SOLO ONLY BY 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO 





USE SEARS EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
on purchases totaling $10°° or more 
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Related items are added to brand 
lines already established. 


are weeded out. 


2. Selling Copy and Related Items 


Mr. and Mrs. Consumer want to know about 
the merchandise before they buy. Features 
listed on the INFOTAG immediately give them 
an accurate description—even before a_ sales- 
person is available. Salespeople refer to the 
features on the INFOTAG for facts that clinch 
sales. 

Answers to the questions “What is it?” “What 
will it do?” are expressed in outline form with 
the emphasis on “sell”. These are the answers 
which interest the customer most and which pro- 
vide the salesperson with ideas on which he may 
elaborate: in other words, it provides a handy 
outline chart for the salesperson to use in putting 
across the few final punches in closing the sale. 
We try to avoid “dry as dust” copy. We do not 
ignore what advertising men refer to as “emo- 
tion in promotion”. Frankly, we try very hard 























CRETONNE 


WDUSTITE . . . heavy close weave... 
long staple cotton yarns . . . 60x56 thread 
count . . . weight approximately 9 oz. 
to the yard 

* VAT DYED COLORS . . . sunfast under 
Laboratory Report No. 3910410 and wash- 
fast according to Federal Specification 
CCCTI9IA 

® PRE-SHRUNK . . . fabric shrinkage not 
more than. 2% 

WEXCLUSIVE PATTERNS ... newest deco- 
rator shades . . . extra width gives more 
fullness in draperies . . . less yardage 
for slip covers 


NO. 





WIDTH 48” 


PRICE 











This cretonne meets sunfast requirements 
of a Sears' laboratory test, and also wash- 
fast requirements of a Federal Specifica- 
tion, according to this tag. 


to take advantage of the very important emotional 
appeal. We don't say simply “rayon and cotton”. 
We say, instead, “shimmering rayon and cotton 


damask—50% rayon for beauty, 50% cotton fo, § 


strength”. 
3. Technical Specifications 

INFOTAGS list the hidden features not ap. 
parent through sight or “feel”, giving construe. 
tion and materials used, backed by Sears Labora. 
tory tests and conforming to the Federal Trade 
Commission and other governmental rulings, and 


providing an authentic description that the con. | 


sumer has learned to trust. Needless to say, the 
claims made on the label must be true. Every 
fact stated on the INFOTAG is checked and 
proved by exhaustive laboratory tests. Sears 
Testing Laboratory is one of the largest of its 
kind. The INFOTAG tells the consumer about 
the specific uses of the item, and how it may he 
used for one purpose, but not for another, thus 
preventing over-selling and consequent dissatis- 
faction. Hard-to-remember mechanical specifica. 
tions are always before the salesperson for quick 
reference. 


4. Care and Handling Instructions 


After the sale is made, instructions are needed 
on many items to insure maximum life and more 
satisfactory use of the merchandise. When an 
INFOTAG is attached, with adequate information 
supplied, returns are cut down. The returned: 
goods evil. long a nightmare to all retailers, is 
caused in a great measure, it is generally con- 
ceded, by improper care, handling. and use on 
the part of uninformed customers. Salespeople 
in a large majority of instances are unable to 
answer customer inquiries about washing instruc: 
lions or technical handling which make for 
longer life and more satisfactory use. We do not 
claim that Informative Labels will put an end 
to returned merchandise, but we believe they will 
eliminate, to a large degree, returns caused by 
misuse or improper care with consequent cus- 
tomer dissatisfaction and will alleviate the adjust: 
ment managers’ problem. 


5. The Guarantee 


The established integrity of Sears and the mail 
order policy of “Guaranteed Satisfaction” are 
widely recognized, but a guarantee on the INFO- 
TAG gives an added punch to the sales appeal. 
Many a sale is completed by the reassurance of 
a Sears guarantee on the goods. In some cases 
the guarantee is a legal-looking bond certificate 
as a separate insert. The INFOTAG in that case 
carries a line mentioning the guarantee but de- 
pends upon the more lengthy insert to tell the 
complete terms. 
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Ate eB AT OFF Y 


2/3 H. P. 
omervative Power Rating Meons Longer Lite, 
an of Reserve, ond Greater Satistaction 

WHAT IT WILL DO: 

© Operates efficiently at any tempera- 

ture... cooling fan blows air stream 


CONSTRUCTION 
* Positive lubrication . . . oil pump and 
splash system gives every moving part 
plenty of oil 

® Air cleaner keeps out dust and grit 
+++ motor wears longer 

® Main bearings $.A.£., babbitt lined 
* Sensitive positive acting governor 
* Crankshaft of forged alloy steel . . . 
smooth running helical-cut timing gears 
* Piston of specially hardened alum- 
inum alloy, three rings; two compres- 





f sion, one oil ring . . . hollow piston pin 
over engine fins - - to danger of over *Special alloy steel intake valve .. . 
heating, or freezing silichrome steel exhaust valve . . . tool 


© Economical ... uses Ye gallon gaso- 
line per H.P. per hour 

© Versatile... use with tractors, spray- 
ers, power tools, boats, mixers, milkers, 
coolers, washers, pumps, etc. 

© Precision built . . . of best quality : 
materials : 


steel exhaust valve insert 

* Cylinder and crankcase of semi-steel 
..¢ylinder honed to micrometer exact- 
q ness 

® High tension flywheel magneto . . . 
moisture and dustproof 

* Specially designed carburetor 


NO. S.L. Div. 
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dl 





CASH PRICE DOWN 












PER MONTH 





SOLD ONIY GY 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO 





PLUS CARRYING CHARGE 





Standards of other organizations are some- 
times referred to. This tag shows that the 
engine bearings meet the requirements of an 


SAE standard. 


6. Trade-up 

The copy on the INFOTAGS for a line of 
similar items at different prices shows the step-up 
in quality as price increases. This information 
makes it possible for the consumer to make a 
free choice. It’s practically “cafeteria” selling! 
By examining the labels the consumer can readily 
see why one item is $1, $2. or $3 more than an- 
other similar item. Quality differences are clearly 
pointed out on the INFOTAGS. Added features 
for more money tend to increase unit sales; the 
consumer often buys a better and higher-priced 
item than first considered. This trade-up policy 
helps Sears’ buyers choose items that have real 
differences as price increases. Sometimes there 
have been too many items too similar in quality 
ina line. Through making up new INFOTAGS 
this has been brought to light and the buyers 
then have cut down the assortment. resulting in 
much better merchandising. 


7. Time Payment Plan 


As Mr. and Mrs. Consumer read the INFOTAG 
on a big ticket item they are reminded that they 
don’t have to put down the cash before they can 
take it home. They can use our convenient Time 
Payment Plan! Buying on credit is a powerful 
aid to holding customers and a sure way for 
first preference when they are ready to make 
future additional big ticket purchases. Smaller 
purchases may be grouped so they total $10 or 
more and placed on our Time Payment Plan, too. 
Selling on time has proved to be a_ profitable 
way to sell more Sears merchandise. 
























Annual reports released recently show 
that the sales of both Sears-Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward and Company. the two 
largest mail order houses in the country. 
increases of around 10 cent 


showed per 


during the past year. Mail order sales can 


be expected to increase with a rise in pay- 


rolls and in farm income but Business 
Week attributes part of this increase to the 
fact that the mail-order industry “has 


earned a lot of goodwill by its demonstrated 
willingness to play along with consumer- 
movement principles, instead of kicking con- 


sumer groups on the shins. 


One outstanding example of this, Lusi- 
ness Week explains, is agreement in the 
current catalogs of most of the mail-order 
houses on the designations for sizes of chil- 
dren’s clothing. For example. a size 8 
knicker suit, the catalogs agree. is for a 
boy 47 to 49 inches tall and with 24 to 26 
inch chest measurement. A mail-order cus- 
tomer no longer needs to take a shot in the 
dark when she orders a size and when the 
suit fails to fit return it and order another 
size. A considerable reduction in returned 
goods is expected to result. 


Agreement between the mail-order houses 
on sizes has been promoted by publication 
of the data compiled by the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics from the WPA meas- 
150,000 children. Data 


these studies are also the basis for the work 


urement of from 


of the ASA Committee on Standardization 
A stand- 


ard for boys body sizes has already been 


of Sizes of Children’s Garments. 


prepared by the sectional committee and 


is now before the American Standards As- 


sociation for approval. 











8. Color and Design 


“Art” is incorporated in INFOTAGS only to 
the extent that it will help do a better merchan- 
dising job. The Consumer Public has definite 


color preferences for each type of merchandise; 
These are 
Color 


there is a “natural” for every job. 
considered in establishing color schemes. 
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is used to distinguish between items similarly 
packaged and clearly defined price groups. De- 
sign is used to make a pleasing arrangement of 
the parts included on the INFOTAG. 

Qur policy is to use just one tag, one label. 
or one folder as the INFOTAG. The complete 
merchandise story is told on one compact piece. 
avoiding the cluttered look that exists when there 
are many unrelated tags, labels. and folders at- 
tached to each item. As many of the “8 Points” 
as are applicable to the specific item are covered 
in the copy on the single INFOTAG. About the 
only exception to this policy is when the euaran- 
tee is presented as a separate certificate in an 


envelope along with the regular INFOTAG, 


Must Sell Labeling to Sears’ Buyers 


It is the responsibility of those of us in the 
label department to present the idea of informa- 
tive labeling to the merchandise-buying depart- 
ments. To accomplish this bit of salesmanship. 
separate) meetings are held with each buying 
department and the meaning of informative label- 
ing and the reason Sears are interested in it are 
explained to the buyers and supervisors. 

The talk given these buyers is practically iden- 
tical with the information given in this article. 
The Label and Package Department approaches 
these meetings with a thorough knowledge of the 
type of merchandise to be labeled and. in most 
cases, with a proposed plan for informativelys 
labeling each important item or type of item in 
the lines. This proposed plan includes rough 
sketches. suggested color schemes. suggested meth- 
ods of applications and detailed facts as to the 
number of copy changes necessary and an ap- 
proximate cost break-down of the total job. 





After the buyers are completely sold on the 
idea of informatively labeling their merchandise. 
they meet with the copywriter and decide on the 
points to be covered. Final copy is approved 
by the supervisors and buyers, approved by Sears 
Laboratory for accuracy of claims, approved by 
the Trade Practice Committee for Federal Trade 
Commission and other governmental regulations, 
and checked for compliance with house policy, 

After the buyer has received from the Label 
Department a comprehensive or rough sketch giy. 
ing him general layout, color he and final 
cOpy. two courses are open » him. He may 
pass these suggestions on to his Gann mines for 
final printing (before final printing the Label 
Department must OK the final proof). The other 
course open to the buyer is to allow the Label 
and Package Department to complete the steps 
for him and his manufacturer. The finished 
drawing and the printing will be arranged for 
through our department. 

In either case, the cost incurred must be con- 
sidered a part of the cost of the merchandise, 
This is now part of the general buying problem 
at Sears. The informative label is now being 
regarded as important, and as necessary to the 
final purchase as the buttons on a shirt or the 
shoe laces in shoes. 

Sears progress along these lines has been rapid. 
However, our goal, have every item sold at 
retail by Sears carry an informative label. is still 
some distance away. Many problems have to be 
met and solved. such as expense. method of ap- 
plication, color scheme and design, ete. Each 
individual item and line must be given individual 
attention. Nevertheless. we have applied informa- 
tive copy in one way or another to many items 
and lines never before labeled by anyone in the 
industry. 





New Developments in Labeling 


ABELING of merchandise for home use 

continues to expand into new fields, while 

at the same time it meets obstacles in others. 
according to reports in the trade press during the 
past few weeks. 

On the side of expansion can be placed the cer- 
tification programs of the American Lighting 
Equipment Manufacturers Association and Pacific 
Mills (see pages 116 and 117); the recent an- 
nouncement that 17 canners have now signed up 
and 200 more have applied for the Government's 
continuous inspection service for grade labeling 
of canned goods; and the report on /nformative 
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Labeling of the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil (NCRC), just issued. 

In addition to approximately 200 labels for 
canned foods approved by the NCRC, its approval 
service now extends to the textile field. Labels 
for Chatham blankets in all price ranges have now 
been approved by the Council, as well as labels 
for three Sears-Roebuck sheets. and 14 Sears 
towels, as shown in our article about the Sears- 
Roebuck program. on page 110. 

Labels approved by the NCRC must be used on 
a product in at least two price levels so that the 
customer will be able to judge the quality from 
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the information given on the label. To be ap- 
proved. the labels must give the following infor- 


mation: 
What it will do (performance ) 
What it is made of (composition) 
How it is made (construction) 
How to care for it 
Recommended uses 
Name of manufacturer or distributor 


Approved labels also carry a statement to the 
effect that this is the type of information recom- 
mended by the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil. Inc. The Chatham blanket label, for instance. 
gives for comparison the Chatham minimum 
standards for size. weight. durability. warmth, 
color fastness. and shrinkage. as well as specifica- 
tions for the blanket labeled. 

Standards are the first step in the labeling 
program. the NCRC report points out. listing six 
types of standards: 

1. Standard definitions. Example: the answer to 

the question “What is wool?” 

2, Standard methods of test. Example: tests for de- 
termining the shrinkage of woven cotton textiles 
or breaking strength of woven fabrics. 

Standard construction specifications. Example: 
standards which define construction of certain 
types of sheets in terms of yarns per inch, 


Ww 


1. Standards fer performance. Example: the per- 
formance for an electrical refrigerator of a cer- 
tain size may be described as maintaining an 
average internal temperature of not over 45 de- 
grees when the external temperature is 85 degrees. 
with 14 horsepower motor running not more than 
50 per cent of the time, with an average power 
consumption of not more than 2 kilowatt-hours 
per day. 

5. Recommended standard practices for recondition- 
ing a product. Example: a method for washing 
silk garments. 

6. Standards of size. Example: sizes of women’s full 
fashioned hosiery. 


Promotion of standards. which includes edu- 
cational work to develop an understanding of the 
value and use of standards for consumer goods. 
is one of the phases of the NCRC program. 


Canned Foods Labeling Hits Trouble 


Despite the wider acceptance noted above. grade 
labeling of canned foods (INDUSTRIAL STANDARDI- 
ZATION. February. 1941. page 48) seems in some 
directions to be heading into stormy weather. 
according to trade press reports. “About 16 big 
distributors of food” threatened to boycott food 
brokers who handle canned goods packed and 
grade labeled under continuous Government in- 
spection, Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold told the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee in recent testimony concerning the annual 
appropriations bill for the Department of Justice. 


May, 194] 


The Department of Justice has 35 men working 
on 150 cases in the food field. 16 of which are 
“about ready for presentation.” Mr. Arnold told 
the committee. In his testimony he said: 

“The Department of Agriculture induced six 
cannery companies to voluntarily grade their 
products and mark them. An inspection was made 
by the Department of Agriculture so they could 
certify the grade of the product. Now the big 
distributors. about 16 of them. did not like this 
because it meant an interference with their method 
of advertising their products because they load 
up with any old grades. Outside of the chain 
stores. this buying is done through brokers. 
The bulk of it passes through brokers’ hands so 
these large distributors said to the brokers. ‘If 
you act as a broker for anybody who sells gov- 
ernment grades we will not buy from you. They 
said they would not buy from any broker who 
acted as a broker for anybody who used govern- 





How standard specifications and methods 
of test for consumer goods. so closely re- 
lated to the problem of labeling. are going 
forward under the procedure of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association is shown in the 
chart facing page 5. Technical committees 
supervised by the ASA Advisory Committee 
on Ultimate Consumer Goods are now work- 
ing on standards for refrigerators. sheets. 
children’s garment sizes. bedding. fastness 
of colored textiles. and definitions of terms 
used in retailing. Studies are being made 
by exploratory subcommittees to determine 
whether or not standards can be developed 
for hosiery. shoes. silverplated tableware. 
and uniform test methods. 

In addition to this work which has been 
assigned by the ASA directly to the com- 
mittee on ultimate consumer goods. other 
ASA standardization projects. particularly 
in the electrical field. are of direct interest 
to the ultimate consumer. These include 
projects on radio, electric flatirons. electric 
ranges. and electric water heaters. and 
projects on hearing aids. photography. and 
gas-burning appliances. 

Standards are the first step in a labeling 
program. the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council points out in its report on Labeling. 


just published. 
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ment grades. Of course, that will practically 
force them out of existence.” 

Another important grade labeling development 
as reported by Food Field Reporter, April 1-4. 
occurred when the Food and Drug Administration 
ordered its first seizures of canned goods labeled 
“Fancy” on the ground that the product did not 
measure up to the Agricultural Marketing Service 
Grade A. The FDA also ordered the seizure of 
products labeled Grade A which were alleged to 
he below the AMS standards. 

These seizures will give grade labeling its first 
legal test. according to Food Field Reporter. “If 
the courts uphold the legal objectivity of AMS 
standards. grade-labeling proponents will receive 
the greatest boost. but if not. standards for grade 
labeling will suffer a set-back.” 

Paul Williams. AMS senior marketing special- 
ist in charge of the food standardization project. 


is by Food Field Reporter quoted as saying: 

“If grade labeling is to succeed we must make 
a stand that products conform to grades ind). 
cated. Any canner or distributor who labels his 
products untruthfully should be subject to regu. 
latory action.” 

Food Field Reporter concludes its report on 
labeling of canned foods. thus: 

“This paper also learned that large wholesal. 
ers are putting pressure on canners operating 
under AMS continuous inspection to refrain from 
embossing or imprinting the Department of Ag. 
riculture shield in their cans as this identifies the 
products as packed under continuous Government 
inspection. Consumer groups are being educated 
to look on cans for the Departmental seal as evi- 
dence of good quality. Wholesalers have  sug- 
gested elimination of shields and use of plain 
cans. 





Lighting Equipment Certified 


UCCESS of the [Hluminating Engineering 

Societys certification program for IES 

lamps has resulted in a new. certification 
program in the lighting field. this time by the 
American Lighting Equipment Association. The 
new ALEA program marks the first effort of this 
industry to merchandise lighting equipment in 
accordance with established minimum standards. 
Under the program ALEA manufacturer-mem- 
bers are required to submit samples of fixtures 
to the Electrical Testing Laboratories for testing 
and inspection. and certification tags will be at- 
tached to those fixtures conforming to the ALFA 
illumination specifications and design require- 


° ALEA ae 
“ ciate 
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ments. Residential fixtures. particularly those 
for use in living rooms. dining rooms. and _ bed- 
rooms will be included in the program. The 
first group of fixtures is now being tested by the 
Electrical Testing Laboratories under the pro- 
eram, it is announced, 

The ALFA certification program is similar in 
general outline to the Illuminating Engineering 
Society's certification program for IES lamps. 
In announcing the new program members of the 
lighting equipment industry pointed to the 
“stimulating effect of the TES program as evi- 
dence of the soundness of offering consumers 
certification based on minimum. standards.” 


This certificate will be 
attached to iighting 
equipment tested by the 
Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories when it meets re- 
quirements of the Amer- 
ican Lighting Equipment 
Association's 
standards. 


minimum 
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Pacific Mills Certifies Color Fastness 


EVERAL standard tests are used as a basis 
for the information given on the FACTAGS 
attached to the fabrics it manufactures. 
Pacific Mills explains in a little booklet issued 
recently for the information of salespeople who 
handle its products. The FACTAGS certify 
the fabric for color fastness according to the re- 
quirements of Commercial Standard CS 59-4] 
issued by the National Bureau of Standards. and 
for shrinkage according to the requirements of 
Commercial Standard CS 59-39. Attached to 
cottons. the tag gives information on the color 
fastness to washing. color fastness to light. fibre 
content (if blended the percentage of each fibre). 
washing and handling instructions, and the 
special characteristics of the fabric. Attached 
to worsteds. the tags give information on color 
fastness to light. color fastness to dry cleaning. 
and color fastness to perspiration. 
The FACTAGS rate the fabrics for different 
degrees of color fastness (superior, satisfactory. 
fair. or requiring special handling instructions ) 


based on their reaction to the Commercial Stand- 
ard tests. If a fabric meets the requirements of 
test 4 for fastness to washing, for instance. it is 
classified as superior. This means that it has 
satisfactorily passed a test in the standard laun- 
derometer, in which it was washed for 45 minutes 
in a solution of 0.5 per cent soap, 0.2 per cent 
alkali, and 0.01 per cent available chlorine at 
a temperature of 180 F. For a rating of satis- 
factory. a fabric must meet Test 3 in which it 
is washed for the same leneth of time but in 
a solution of 0.5 per cent soap, 0.2 per cent 
alkali. and no chlorine, at a temperature of 160 
KF. If the fabric only meets the requirements of 
Test 2. in which it is washed for 30 minutes 
with 0.5 per cent soap at 120 F, it is marked 
Fair. It requires special handling instructions. 
however. if it only meets the requirements of 
Test 1 (30 minutes, 0.5 per cent soap, at 105 F). 
The Pacific Mills booklet also describes the 
standard tests for fastness to light. fastness to 
perspiration. and fastness to crocking. 





Arizona Applies National Codes 
In State Safety Requirements 


The Industrial Commission of Arizona has in- 
cluded parts of a number of American Standard 
safety codes in its revised General Construction 
Safety Code. a recent letter from the Commis- 
sion states. Parts of the following standards 
have been made mandatory: 

Manual of Accident Prevention in Construction (A10.1- 

1939) 

Safety Code for Floor and Wall Openings, Railings 

and Toe Boards (A12-1932) 

Safety Code for Elevators, Dumbwaiters and Escalators 

(AT7.1-1937) 

Recommended 

(A17.2-1937 ) 

Safety Code for Construction, Care and Use of Lad- 

ders (A14-1935) 

Safety Code for Woodworking Plants (01-1930) 

Heads. 


Practice for Inspection of Elevators 


Protection of Respiratory Organs 


(72-1938 ) 


Eyes, and 


In addition to these mandatory requirements. 
the Commission has adopted the following in a 
separate resolution: 

Safety Code for the Use. Care and Protection of 

Abrasive Wheels (B7-1935) 

Safety Code for Mechanical Power Transmission Ap- 
paratus (B15-1937) 


The Commission is using the proposed Ameri- 


May. 1941] 


can Recommended Practice for Compiling In- 
dustrial Injury Causes (Z16.2) to bring its 
record of accidents for 1940 up to date. “It does 
give us more detail and a definite listing for 
each classification which we had been working 
out for ourselves,” H. E. Hodgson. chief safety 
engineer of the Commission states. 





Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Become ASA Member-Body 


The Association of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers last month became a Mem- 
ber-Body of the American Standards Association, 
thus becoming entitled to a voice in all actions 
of the ASA on approval of standards or initiation 
of new standardization projects. Frank H. Adams. 
vice-president, Surface Combustion Corporation. 
Toledo, Ohio, was named by the Association to 
serve as its representative on the ASA Standards 
Council which has the final vote on all such ac- 
tions. C. W. Berghorn, managing director of the 
Association, will serve as Mr. Adams’ alternate. 

Officers of the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers are W. E. Der- 
went, president; W. F. Rockwell. vice-president: 
Lyle C. Harvey. vice-president; and John A. Fry. 
treasurer. 








Federal Specifications 





Approved and Available 


The following Federal Specifications have re- 
cently been approved for government purchasing. 
The dates after the titles represent the dates on 
which the specifications become effective. 
Aluminumware: bake-shop and kitchen. (Amendment 

2) RR-A-466 Apr. 15, 1941 
Bedpans: corrosion-resisting-steel. (New) RR-B-191. Ef- 

fective date is May 1, 1941, rather than date shown on 

specification 
(Amendment 1) H-B-171 May 1, 1941 
H-B-401 


Brushes: cuspidor. 

Brushes: mucilage and paste. (Amendment 2) 
Apr. 1, 1941 

Cable and wire: rubber-insulated, 
resistant-grade—0) to 5,000-volt service. 


1) J-C-106a Apr. 15, 1941 


Cots: folding, hospital, steel. 


building-type, heat- 
(Amendment 


(New) AA-C-58la Mar. 15, 


1941 

Enamel; pigmented (air-drying and baking), black. 
(Amendment 2) TT-E-521 Apr. 15, 1941 

Fiber-board; hard-pressed, structural. (Amendment 1) 


Mar. 15, 1941 
metallic-cloth. 


LLL-F-311 
Gaskets: asbestos, 
G-76 Apr. 1, 1941 
Gaskets, rubber: molded, sheet, and strip. 
1) HH-G-156 Apr. 15, 1941 


Gold: casting, inlay, dental. 


(Amendment 2) HH- 
(Amendment 


(New) QQ-G-540 Apr. 15, 


1941 
Hose; gasoline, wire-stiffened. (New) ZZ-H-471 Apr. 15, 
1941 


Hose: metallic, flexible, interlocking. (New) RR-H-651 


Apr. 15, 1941 


Ink: red. (Amendment 1) TT-I-549 Apr. 15, 1941 

Lamps: electric, incandescent, miniature, tungsten-fila- 
ment. (Amendment 1 to 1941 supplement) W-L-111b 
Dec. 18, 1940 


Machines, vegetable-peeling: electrically-operated. 
(Amendment 1) OO-M-106 Apr. 15, 1941 


Modeling-compound; dental. (New) U-M-506 May 1, 
194] 

Mowers: lawn, power. (Amendment 1) OO-M-681 May 
1, 1941 


Needles, hypodermic: for Luer syringes. (New) GG-N-196 
Apr. 15, 1941 


Nickel-copper-alloy; forgings, plates, rods, shapes. sheets, 
strips, and wire. (Superseding QQ-C-541) QQ-N-28] 
Mar. 1, 1941 

Nickel-copper-aluminum alloy: forgings, rods, strips, and 
wire. (New) QQ-N-286 Mar. 1, 1941 

Packing: asbestos, metallic-cloth, sheet. 
HH-P-31 Apr. 15, 1941 

Packing: asbestos, sheet, compressed. 
HH-P-46 Apr. 15, 1941 

Packing: diaphragm. (Superseding HH-P-6la) HH-P-61b 
Apr. 1, 1941 

Packing: hydraulic. 
1941 

Packing: spiral, gland, low pressure. 

St I 
HH-P-171 Apr. 15, 1941 

Paper: bond, white, and colored. 
P-121e Mar. 1, 1941 

Paper, impervious; paraflined—for 
(New) UU-P-252 Apr. 1, 1941 

Pipe: steel and ferrous-alloy, wrought, 
(Amendment 1) WW-P-403a Apr. 15, 
cable to Navy Dept. purchases only ) 

Pipe: wrought-iron, welded, black and zinc-coated. 
(Amendment 1) WW-P-441a Apr. 15, 1941 (Applicable 
to Navy Dept. purchases only) 

(New) DD-P-386 Apr. 1. 1941 


(Amendment 1) 


(Amendment 2) 


(Amendment 3) 


(Amendment 1) HH-P-112 Apr. 15, 
(Amendment 2) 
(Amendment 1) UU- 
dressings, 


surgical 


iron-pipe-size, 


1941 ( Appli- 


Pipettes: Ostwald. 


Pitchers, water: corrosion-resisting-steel. 


RR-P-386 Apr. 15, 194] 


Rubber; denture. (Amendment 1) ZZ-R-696 May 1, 
1941 

Slides: glass, (for microscopy). (New) GG-S-446 May 
1, 1941 

T-Squares. (Superseding GG-T-711) GG-T-7lla Mar. 15, 
1941 


Tubing: flexible, nonmetallic. (Superseding F.S. No. 57— 
HH-T-791) HH-T-79la Apr. 15, 1941 
Valves: rubber. (Superseding ZZ-V-51) ZZ-V-5la Apr. 
15, 1941 
The above specifications may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington. D. C.. at five 


cents each. 





School Lighting Exhibit 
Features American Standard 


School administrators were treated to an un- 
usual example of promotion to increase the use 
of an approved American Standard at the con- 
vention of the American Association of School 
Administrators held recently at Atlantic City. 
N.J. One of the exhibits at the convention. 
staged by the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
used the theme “Light Sources for the School.” 
As a feature of the exhibit. each school admin- 
istrator was invited to sign a card which entitled 
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him to have a copy of the American Recom- 
mended Practice of School Lighting (A23-1938) 


mailed to his home address free of charge. 





Index to German Standards 
On Sale at ASA Library 


The national standardizing body of Germany 
has published an up-to-date list of its stand- 
ards, and the book may be purchased from the 
American Standards Association library for $2.50 
per copy. Its title is DIN Normblatt-Verzeichnis. 
Herbst. 1940. 
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Motion Pictures— 


Up-to-Date Equipment Standards 


Underwrite Artistic Values 


ORMAL standardization in the motion pic- 
Bice industry began in 1916, with the organ- 

ization of the Society of Motion Picture En- 
gineers. Prior to that time the construction of 
motion picture equipment. and the film to be run 
in it. were subject to the individual preferences 
of the designers of the equipment. The develop- 
ment of the silent motion picture had covered a 
period of about 25 vears from the time of the 
first public showing of any consequence and it 
was around 1916 that the commercial importance 
of the motion picture began to be felt. 

One of the principal purposes of the forma- 
tion of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
was the establishment of dimensional standards. 
in order to circumvent the growing confusion due 
to the variation in equipment and film dimensions. 
In fact. the intent of the organization with regard 
to standardizatien was very definitely expressed 
in the first section of the Constitution as drawn 
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New publication contains all 
motion picture standards ap- 
proved by the American Stand- 
ards Association, as result of work 
of ASA sectional committee on 
motion pictures. 


by Sylvan Harris’ 


up at the first meeting of the Society in 1916: 


“The advancement in the theory and practice of motion 
picture engineering and the allied arts and sciences, the 
standardization of the mechanisms and practices em- 
ployed therein, and the maintenance of a_ high pro- 
fessional standing among the members.” 





1 Editor Manager. Society of Motion Picture Engineers: 
Secretary, ASA Sectional Committee on Standards for 
Motion Pictures. 














This shows the first stand- 
ard of film dimensions 
adopted by the Society 
of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers in 1916. The es- 








sential dimensions shown 

















in the drawing are still in 
force today and are in- 












































At the second meeting of the Society held at 
New York in October 1916, dimensional specifi- 
cations for motion picture film and perforations 
were presented and approved, and it is interesting 
to note that the dimensions so proposed and 
adopted are those that remain to the present day 
as not only the standard of the SMPE but also 


the standard for the entire world. Among other 
standards adopted at that time were those relating 
to film speed, frame line. projection angle. pro- 


jection lens foci, projection lens mounting, pro- 
jection lens height. picture aperture, film per- 
foration, standard picture film, lantern slide 


mat opening, thumb mark, and lantern’ strip. 
These projects were approved at the fourth meet- 
ing of the Society held at Chicago in July 1917 
with the following foreword: 


“The following have been adopted as standards by 
the Society of Motion Picture Engineers and are promul- 
gated to encourage uniformity and standard practice 
throughout the industry as a whole. Their early uni- 
versal adoption will save the industry a great deal of 
present annoyance and monetary loss.” 


It will be noted that this paragraph states spe- 
cifically the very purpose of standardization. It 
is of special interest that those early pioneers 
of the motion picture industry, engaged in the 
work of standardization. recognized the import- 
ance of standardization at such an early stage in 
the growth of the industry. The industry at that 


time was virtually an infant industry. especially 
as compared to its magnitude at the present time. 
Those pioneers could not. of course. have fore- 
seen to what enormous magnitude their industry 
would have attained by 1941, but nevertheless it 
was to their immediate advantage at the time that 





cluded in the recent re- 
vision of the motion pic- 
ture standards. 





they take whatever steps they could to promote 
uniformity of both equipment and practice. 

It is needless here to discuss further the ad- 
vantages of standardization. To do so would be 
“carrying coals to Newcastle.” It is sufhicient to 
say that the American motion picture industry has 
continuously, from the day of its inception, been 
very busily engaged in promoting standardiza- 
tion, and to encourage all practical steps in that 
direction. 

Periodical revisions of the early standards have 
heen made; many new standards have been added: 
and even some of the old ones discarded. Almost 
every three or four years new publications of 
the standards have been made available to the 
industry, and although it is. of course, impos- 
sible to estimate the magnitude of the advantage 
of these standards to the industry. nevertheless. 
the very fact that the indusry has adopted them 
and put them into practice is evidence of their 
inherent importance to the industry. 

The scope of motion picture standardization 
embraces not only commercial 35-mm film and 
equipment, but 16-mm_ film and equipment as 
well. It may be of interest here to point out 
that despite the work that the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers was doing in motion picture 
standardization in America, European standardi- 
zation lagged considerably behind. For a long 
time films of various widths, and equipment de- 
signed for use in such films. were available 
throughout Europe in considerable varieties. Of 
late years. motion picture standardization in 
Europe has advanced considerably in the 35-mm 
field. but it is interesting to note the curious re- 
version to unstandardized practices that occurred 
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in Europe up to about 1935 in the so-called sub- 
standard field. 

At that time quite a controversy arose between 
European and American interests in what might 
be called, broadly, “16-mm sound film standardi- 
zation” and a number of conferences were held 
in Europe under the auspices of the International 
Standards Association, with representatives pres- 
ent from the American Standards Association and 
the Society of Motion Picture Engineers. Fortu- 
nately, the result of the conferences was a happy 
one. The 16-mm_ sound-film — standardization. 
promulated by the SMPE in America.’ was 
adopted as an international standardization. This 
accord settled a great many questions in the minds 
of American manufacturers of “sub-standard film 
and equipment” and enabled the American indus- 
try to proceed with accelerated growth during the 
few years intervening up to the beginning of the 
present difficulties in Europe. The present war. 
with the consequent curtailment of development 
work, production, and use of sub-standard equip- 
ment. in no way lessens the advantage of the in- 
ternational standardization in this field. There 
is at least close co-ordination now between the 
British Empire and the United States. It is un- 
certain whether the activities in this field in other 
countries at present are on a major scale. Fur- 
ther. the international agreement helped to crys- 
tallize opinions and feelings among a number 
of American manufacturers who were “on the 
fence.” and furthermore, will pave the way for 
ereater uniformity of equipment and _ practice 
when the war will have ended. 
for many years motion picture standardization 


~ Approved by the American Standards Association. 
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Here are views of one of 
the earliest motion pic- 
ture projectors — about 
1895. 
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Photos courtesy Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers. 





This modern projector shows the contrast 
between projectors today and those used 
in the early days of motion pictures (below). 


in America has been promoted through the 
American Standards Association. Up to about 
the middle of the 1920's the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers was virtually the only organ- 
ized body in America interested in the subject of 
motion picture standardization. or at least doing 
anything actively about it. About that time the 











Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
was formed, with a branch devoted to the tech- 
nical problems of the motion picture producing 
companies. Collaboration between the two 
eroups grew continually, and formal standardiza- 
tion in America was further enhanced by the 
formation in 1934 of the Sectional Committee on 
Motion Pictures (Z22). with the Society of Mo- 
tion Picture Engineers as sponsor. Dr. Alfred \. 
Goldsmith as chairman, and the author as secre- 
tary. Many projects have passed through the 
sectional committee since that time. The entire 
eroup of motion picture standards existing up to 
the beginning of the present year (1941) have 





Members of the ASA Sectional Commit- 
tee on Motion Pictures (Z22) working under 
the sponsorship of the Society of Motion 


Picture Engineers are: 


Alfred \. Goldsmith. Chairman 
Sylvan Harris. Secretary 

Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
J. O. Aalberg, A. F. Edouart. G. 8S. Mitchell 
Acoustical Society of America, F. L. Hunt 

Agfa Ansco Corporation, P. Arnold 

Akeley Camera Company, J. L. Spence 

Amateur Cinema League, Inc., F. G. Beach 
American National Committee for International 
Congresses of Photography, W. Clark 

American Society of Cinematographers, G. A. Mit- 
chell. J. Ruttenberg (alt) 

Bell & Howell Company, J. 4. Dubray 

Dupont Film Manufacturing Corporation, .V. F. 
Oakle 

Eastman Kodak Company, L. A. Jones, O. Sandvik 
(alt) 

Electrical Research Products, Ine., C. Flannagan 

Fire Protection Group of the ASA, 4. R. Small. 
G. We. Booth (alt) 

Illuminating Engineering Society, R. E. Farnham 

International Projector Corporation, H. Griffin 

Mitchell Camera Company, G. H. Worrall 

Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, D. Palfreyman, A. S. Dickinson, F. L. 
Herron 

National Bureau of Standards, EF. HW. Ely 

National Carbon Company, D. B. Joy, E. A. Willi- 
ford (alt) 

National Electrical Manufacturers Assn, J. G. T. 
Gilmour 

Optical Society of America, B. H. Carroll 

RCA Manufacturing Company, M. C. Batsel 

Society of Motion Picture Engineers, 4. VN. Gold- 
smith. E. K. Carver. H. G. Tasker 

Theater Equipment Supply Manufacturers Assn, 
O. F. Neu 




















been revised and brought up to date, and their 

most recent publication appears in the March 

1941 Journal of the Society of Motion Picture 

Engineers. Reprints of these standards, in one 

volume. comprising all the standards of the mo. 

tion picture industry adopted by the American 

Standards Association. are available — either 

through the ASA oflice or the SMPE office at 50 

cents per copy. They include the following 

American Standards and American Recommended 

Practices: 

American Standards 

35-Mm Sound Film: Emulsion and Sound Record Posi- 
tion in Camera—Negative.  (Z722.2-1941) 

35-Mm Sound Film: Emulsion and Sound Record Posi- 
tions in Projector—Positive. For Direct Front Projee- 
tion. (Z22.3-1941) 

35-Mm Film: Projection Reels. (722.4-1941) 

1l6o-Mm Silent Film: Cutting and Perforating Negative 
and Positive Raw Stock.  (Z22.5-1941) 

16-Mm Film: Projector Sprockets. (722.6-1941) 

16-Mm Silent Film: Camera Aperture.  (Z22.7-1941) 

l6o-Mm Silent Film: Projector Aperture.  (Z722.8-1941) 

16-Mm Silent Film: Emulsion Position in Camera—Nega- 
tive. (Z22.9-1941) 

16-Mm_ Silent Film: Emulsion Position in) Projector— 
Positive. For Direct Front Projection. (Z22.10-1941) 

16-Mm Film: Projection Reels. (Z22.11-1941) 

16-Mm Sound Film: Cutting and Perforating Negative 
and Positive Raw Stock. (Z22.12-1941) 

16-Mm Sound Film: Camera Aperture.  (Z22.13-1941) 

16-Mm Sound Film: Projector Aperture. (Z22.14-1941) 

16-Mm Sound Film: Emulsion and Sound Record Posi- 
tions in Camera—Negative. (Z22.15-1941) 

16-Mm Sound Film; Emulsion and Sound Record Posi- 
tions in Projector—Positive. (Z22.16-1941) 

8-Mm Film: Cutting and Perforating Negative and 
Positive Raw Stock. (Z22.17-1941) : 

8-Mm Film: 8-Tooth Projector Sprockets. (Z722.18-1941) 

8-Mm Silent Film; Camera Aperture. (Z22.19-1941) 

8-Mm Silent Film; Projector Aperture.  (Z22.20-1941) 

8-Mm Silent Film: Emulsion Position in Camera—Nega- 
tive (Z22.21-1941) 

8-Mm_ Silent Film: Emulsion Position in Projector— 
Positive. For Direct Front Projection. (Z22.22-1941) 

8-Mm Silent Film: Projection Reels.  (Z22.23-1941) 

35-Mm Film: Cutting and Perforating Negative and Posi- 
tive Raw Stock. (Z22.34-1930) 

35-Mm Film: 16-Tooth Projector Sprockets. (Z722.35-1930) 

American Recommended Practices 
16-Mm Silent Film: Film Splices—Negative and Positive. 
(Z22.24-1941 ) 


16-Mm Sound Film: Film Splices—Negative and Positive. 
(Z22.25-1941 ) 


Sensitometry. (Z22.26-1941) 
Photographic Density. (Z22.27-1941) 
Projection Rooms.  (Z22.28-1941) 


Projection Screens. (Z22.29-1941) 
Nomenclature. (Z22.30-1941) 

Safety Film. (Z22.31-1941) 

Fader Setting Instructions. (Z22.32-1941) 
Nomenclature for Filters. (Z22.33-1941) 
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Other projects are now engaging the attention 
of the various member groups of the sectional 
committee and also of the sectional committee as 
a whole. The Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers and the Research Council of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences have each 
issued a number of Recommended Practices which 
have not yet been referred to the sectional com- 
mittee, but will in due course be considered by 
that body. 





Revised Standard Gives Dimensions 
For Wrench-Head Bolts and Nuts 


The revised American Standard for Wrench- 
Head Bolts and Nuts and Wrench Openings 
(B18.2-1941), approved by the American Stand- 
ards Association in January, 1941, is now avail- 
able. Regular and heavy bolt heads, cap, and set 
screw heads. regular, heavy, and light nuts, and 
wrench openings are included in the standard. 
An Appendix gives a table of recommended 
thread lengths for bolts and formulas for bolt. 
cap screw, and set screw heads, and for nuts. 

The revision incorporates changes proposed 
in a questionnaire distributed to members of the 
subcommittee and others concerned. 

The revision was prepared by Subcommittee 2 
on Wrench Head Bolts and Nuts of the ASA 
Sectional Committee on Bolt, Nut and Rivet 
Proportions, under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers and the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. W. K. Men- 
denhall. Jr.. Lieutenant Commander, U.S. Navy. 
was chairman of the committee while this revision 
was being completed. 

Copies of the standard are available at 65 
cents each. 





Reports Analyze Toxic Problems 
Of Carbon Monoxide and Benzene 


The four new American Standards for toxic 
dusts and gases (carbon monoxide, hydrogen sul- 
fide. carbon disulfide, and benzene) refer to 
public health reports on the toxicity and poten- 
tial dangers of these substances which are being 
issued by the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Two of these reports are now published. The 
first. on “Carbon Monoxide: Its Toxicity and 
Potential Dangers,” is available in Public Health 
Reports, Number 10, March 7. 1941. The second. 
on “Benzene (Benzol): Its Toxicity and Potential 
Dangers.” is in Public Health Reports, Number 
11. March 14, 1941. 


Both reports analyze the physical-chemical 
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‘At this time. involved as we are in a 


rational emergency, | believe that the best 
interests of all concerned will be served 
by close compliance with the new standard 
and insistence that it not only receive tacit 
approval, but actually be put to use and 
followed carefully by both manufacturers 


and users. 


W. K. Mendenhall, Jr... Lieutenant 
Commander, U.S. Navy; past-chair- 
man Subcommittee 2 on Wrench- 


Head Bolts and Nuts, Sectional Com- 
mittee on the Standardization of Bolt. 


Nut and Rivet Proportions. 











properties of the substance. give the maximal 
permissible concentration as approved by the 
American Standards Association, and analyze the 
sources of exposure, the determination of the 
substance in air, and the concentrations deter- 
mined under different conditions. In addition. 
they give information about the effect of the 
substances on human beings. specifically how 
they are absorbed and eliminated, methods of 
determination of the substances in the blood. the 
relation between concentrations in air and toxic 
symptoms, and information about treatment. 

Copies of the two documents are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington, D.C. at five 
cents each. 





ASA Approval Is Asked 
On New Reamer Standard 


Types and designs of reamers. general di- 
mensions, and magnitude and direction of toler- 
ances, including the number of flutes in the 
various types, are covered in a proposed Ameri- 
can Standard for Reamers. just submitted for 
the approval of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, 

The proposed standard was submitted to the 
ASA by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
and the National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. These three organizations are sponsors 
for the ASA project on Standardization of Small 
Tools and Machine Tool Elements under which 
the new standard for Reamers was developed. 

During the development of the standard by 
the ASA committee. some 350 copies were dis- 
tributed to industry for criticism and comment. 
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45 Years in Fire Prevention 
Earn Award for R. P. Miller 


“Forty-five years of public service in the cause 
of fire prevention through intelligent engineer- 
ine” were given recognition at the Twelfth An- 
nual Safety Convention and Exposition of the 
Greater New York Safety Council April 22-25, 
when Rudolph P. Miller was presented with the 
original Cranach chromolithograph portraying 
the burning of Barnum’s museum. July. 1665, 
Mr. Miller. veteran building code authority and 
one of the first inspectors for the Department 
of Buildings. New York City. is chairman of the 
ASA Building Code Correlating Committee. The 
presentation was made to Mr, Miller at the con- 
vention dinner as part of the ceremonies cele- 
brating the 75th Anniversary of the founding of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Mr. Miller is recognized as the dean of au- 
thorities in building codes. particularly as they 
relate to fire prevention. His long career in this 
field started in 1895 when he became inspector 
for the New York City Department of Buildings. 
In 1910 he became Superintendent of Buildings 
for the New York City Department of Buildings. 
and in 1915 he was retained by the Board of 
Aldermen of New York City to revise the build- 
ing laws. In 1916-1918 he was chairman of the 
New York City Board of Appeals. and from 
1920-1921 was again Superintendent of Build- 
ings, 

Mr. Miller became a member of the National 
Fire Protection Association in 1905 and _ since 
that time has been prominent in the Association. 





Mr. Miller (right) receives the Greater 
New York Safety Council's award from 
Frank L. Jones, president of the Council. 


From 1913 to 1930 he was a member of the 
NFPA Executive Committee. serving as chairman 
of the committee from 1919 through 1922. He 
was vice-president of the Association from 1922 
through 1924, and president from 1924 through 
1920. 

He is an active member of the NFPA Commit- 
tees on Safety to Life and on City Planning and 
Zoning. and is chairman of the ASTM and ASA 
Committees on Specifications for Fire Tests of 
Building Construction and Materials. He was 
chairman of the Department of Commerce Build- 
ing Code Committee at the time its work was 
taken over by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation and reorganized into the ASA Building 
Code Correlating Committee and has been chair- 
man of the BCCC since that time. 





Australian Committees Report 


On Standards for Defense Work 


The Committee on Copper Alloys of the Stand- 
ards Association of Australia has listed particu- 
larly standards for those alloys which are in 
immediate demand for use in production and 
maintenance of Australian aircraft in its first re- 
port for the Department of Defense Coordination, 
the committee announces. The report was pre- 
pared as the result of a request by the Department 
that the Standards Association of Australia en- 
deavor “to produce co-relation between local 
specifications and British Standard and DTD 
Specifications.” 

The Report on Copper and Copper Alloys is the 
third as a result of this work. The first was that 
relating to steels. on which a report approved by 
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the Special Committee on Steels for Aircraft (Re- 
port No. MP. 4-1940) together with a number of 
steel specifications in the Emergency Series was 
published in April. 1940. 

A Report on Light Alloys (No. MP 5-1940) 
covering both aluminium and magnesium alloys. 
was also published. together with a group of 
light alloy specifications for use in the Australian 
aircraft industry. 

The present Report on Copper and Copper 
Alloys (No. MP 6-1940) includes recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Copper Alloys for the 
use of those concerned with alloys in Australia. 
It lists the standards for copper and copper 
alloys applicable for use in aircraft manufacture 
under the following classifications: Castings: 
Bars. extruded sections and forgings; Sheet; and 
Tubes. 
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ASA Library Receives 
New Foreign Standards 


The following is a list of new and _ revised 
standards which have been received recently by 
the American Standards Association, and which 
are available to members for loan from the ASA. 


Canada 


Welded Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe (B62-1940) 

Copper and Brass Pipes, Standard Sizes (B64-1940) 

Copper Water Tubes (B66-1940) 

Service-Entrance Cables (C22.2 No. 52-1941) 

Welders’ Helmets, Hand Shields and Goggles, and for 
General Purpose Anti-Glare Goggles (S69-1941) 

Revised Canadian Standards 

Armoured Cords 


Armoured Cables and (C22.2 No) 5]: 


1941) 
Great Britain 
Vulcanized Fibre (Natural Colour) 
for Electrical Purposes (934-1940) 
Oil Circuit Breakers for Alternating-Current Circuits up 
to and including 660 Volts (936-1940) 
Flexible Cord for Miners’ Cap Lamps (937-1940) 
Metal Are Welding as Applied to Tubular Steel Strue- 
tural Members (938-1941) 


Rods Tubes 


and 


Great Britain (Continued) 
Engineers’ Squares (939-1941) 
Electric Lamp Bulbs for Automobiles (6-Volt 
Volt Bulbs for Head, Side and Rear Lamps) 
1941) 


Revised British Standard 
Electric Mains-Operated Radio and other 
Radio, Acoustic and Visual Reproduction 


British Air Raid Precautions Standards 

Headlamp Masks for Road Vehicles (BS/ARP 36) 

Electrical Heating of Shelters (BS/ARP 54) 

Detection of Incendiary Bomb Fires by Heat-Sensitive 
Devices (BS/ARP 53) 


and 12- 


(941- 


\pparatus for 


(415-1941) 


Revised British Air Raid Precautions Standards 


Methods of Providing Low Values of Illumination (not 
exceeding 0.002 Foot-Candle) (BS/ARP 16) 


New Zealand 


Code of Clauses for Town-Planning Schemes (181) 


When copies of the above standards are re- 
quested, the symbol number and the title should 
both be given. 





Moore Is New Chairman 
Of Commitee on Stresses 


Lewis Ek. Moore, Consulting Engineer, Boston, 
Massachusetts, is new chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Working Stresses, of the Building 
Code Correlating Committee. succeeding F. E. 
Schmitt. The BCCC voted the following resolu- 
tion of appreciation for Mr. Schmitt's work: 
Resolved, That the BCCC record its appreciation of Mr. 
Schmitt's able conduct of the activities of the Advisory 
Committee on Working Stresses. His keen interest, gen- 
erous cooperation, and tactful handling of controversial 
questions has been most helpful to the Advisory Com- 
mittee and to the BCCC. 


The Advisory Committee has a membership of 
technical experts who are particularly familiar 
with the problem of building stresses. They act 
as a consulting committee to advise the Building 
Code Correlating Committee and the building 
code technical committees on safe stresses for 
the various materials used in building construc- 
tion. The committee has already presented rec- 
ommendations to the Building Code Correlating 
Committee on allowable stresses for structural 
steel and has endorsed stresses in the proposed 
standard on reinforced gypsum concrete recently 


submitted for aj7proval as American Standard. 
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Draft Standards Received from 
Great Britain and Australia 
Drafts of proposed standards have been re- 
ceived recently from Great Britain and Australia. 
These may be borrowed by members of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association from the ASA Library. 
Australia 


Adhesive Plaster and Zine Oxide 
10-3-5 and No. 10-3-17) June 30 


(To be No. 


Plaster 


Table Crockery and Chinaware for Hospitals (To be 
No. 10-6-1) July 31] 

Flexible Steel Conduit for Cable Protection and Flex- 
ible Steel Conduit to Enclose Flexible Drives (To 


be No. C90) August 31 
Lead and Lead Alloys for Cable Sheathing 
C91) August 31 


(To be No. 


Great Britain 

(CF ME 7571) 

Engineers Comparators for External Measurement (CF 
ME 7708) June 2 

War Emergency Specification for High Tensile (Fusion 
Welding Quality) Structural Steel for Bridges, ete. and 
General Building Construction (CF IS 7723) 


Pressure Paint Containers 


The date after the title of the draft denotes the 
closing date for the receipt of comments. The 
American Standards Association will be glad 
to forward any comments to the national stand- 
ardizing body concerned. 
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Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association heads testing and 
approval program for all electrical 
equipment sold in Canada 


Approvals protect against fire 
hazard and danger of electrical 
shock 


by W. P. Dobson 


Chairman, Administrative Board. 
Approvals Division, Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association 


How Canada’s Electrical Equipment 
ls Tested and Approved 


HE problem of minimizing the fire hazard 

due to electricity, and safeguarding persons 

against shock, as it faces electrical inspection 
authorities and standardizing bodies dealing with 
electrical safety, has three main subdivisions. 
The first of these is the preparation of rules and 
regulations for the installation of electrical equip- 
ment; the second is the testing and certification of 
equipment, including the preparation of safety 
standards governing this testing; and the third is 
the enforcement of the regulations. 

The preparation of installation rules is usually 
accomplished by co-operative effort between elec- 
trical inspection authorities and other branches 
of the industry. 

The testing is carried on by testing laboratories 
whose findings are accepted by inspection au- 
thorities and adhered to by manufacturers. — It 
involves also co-operation between all sections of 
the industry in the preparation of test standards. 

The third subdivision is the specific task of 
electrical inspection authorities. 
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The second subdivision, testing and certification 
of electrical equipment, as it is carried out in 
Canada, is the subject of this article. For con- 
venience. the simpler term “approval testing” is 
chosen for use in this article. 

The basis of approval testing in Canada is 
the Canadian Electrical Code. and it is necessary 
here to outline briefly the form of this Code and 
the method followed in preparing and revising 
it, in order to provide a foundation upon which 
to build a readily comprehensible description of 
the approval testing work. 

The story of electrical safety regulations in 
Canada has many points of similarity with that 
of the United States. 

Since the electrical development in this country 
was influenced from the first by American de- 
natural that the National 


velopments. it was 


‘Chief Testing Engineer, The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 
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Electrical Code* should be used as the basis for 
rules in Canada. In the early days of the indus- 
try this Code was used by the underwriters’ or- 
vanizations, who were the pioneers in electrical 
inspection. and after the organization of the first 
inspection departments, about thirty years ago, it 
continued to be the basis of Canadian regulations. 
As in the United States, however, it was subject 
to diverse interpretations by inspection authori- 
ties and was supplemented by local rules which 
differed materially from one another. 


Diversity Unsatisfactory 


This divergence of interpretation and practice 
resulted eventually in a situation unsatisfactory 
to the industry at large, particularly to the manu- 
facturers whe were required to supply various 
forms of the same type of equipment, depending 
upon local rules. The condition was in some 
cases caused, and in all cases aggravated, by the 
fact that inspection authorities began to give at- 
tention to the shock hazard which at that time was 
given little attention in the National Electrical 
Code. 

In 1919. it was suggested that the inspection 
authorities unite with the other branches of the 
electrical industry in the preparation of a Code 
which could be accepted nationally. The Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Association, which 
had just been organized, was asked to undertake 
the work. This it agreed to do. After a thorough 
study of the problem, it was decided that the 
Code should deal with the shock hazard as well 
as the fire hazard and the work was undertaken. 
It has continued without interruption and_ has 
been from the first one of the Association’s most 
important activities. 

The first edition of the Canadian Electrical 
Code appeared in 1927, and its publication pro- 
duced remarkable results throughout the country. 
Within four years. legislation was passed in 
practically all the Provinces to adopt the Code 
and in some cases to establish Provincial Inspec- 
tion Departments. At the present time, provincial 
inspection is in force in six Provinces which con- 
tain 65 per cent of the total population of the 
country. and municipal inspection covers most 
of the remaining population. 


Controls Sale of Equipment 


In practically all cases the legislation provides 
for control of the sale of electrical equipment. 
This important fact had a vital bearing on the 
decision made by the Canadian Engineering Stand- 
ards Association to undertake approval testing. 

* The most recent edition of the National Electrical 
Code was approved by the American Standards Associa- 
tion in 1940. The Code is under the sponsorship of the 
National Fire Protection Association. 
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The machinery for carrying on this work in 
Canada differs from that in the United States in 
that the installation rules (the counterpart of the 
National Electrical Code) and the specifications 
for construction and test of electrical equipment 
(which correspond to the specifications of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories in the United States). are 
in Canada both prepared by the same organiza- 
tion. The Canadian Engineering Standards Asso- 
ciation. In addition, the distribution of represen- 
tation on the CESA committees is somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

The Committee on Part I 
contains 27 members made up as follows: 


(Installation Rules) 


RS atuniatiba Nase ones oete a aweee ee alum eee eae es ] 
Inspection Group 
(a) Provincial Electrical Inspection Authorities 
or other Provincial representatives...... 9 
(b) Municipal Inspection Authorities.......... 2 
(c) Fire Underwriters’ Association............ Z 
(d) Provincial Fire Marshals................. l 
Electrical Manufacturers 
(Canadian Manufacturers Association) ......... 2 
Electrical Utilities 
Ey UHCI OWNEE, o.5.0.5.5.5.0 0 85c:0-015,0.00:9 oolsaeaels | 
(b) Privately-owned (Canadian Electrical Assn) l 
Miscellaneous 
COM AGEIWANS? Ginyioic oe Uincadaie oaaes aioe eeeeea 2 
MES EG RUINS 6! g's evaieke.0: @ Ais /0 baie dalennau we cleus l 
(c) Communication Interests (Telephone Assn 
Gr CREEE) casas. caish Caae wear owp ace: | 
(ad) Protessional sOCietes: 0.64.22 s6scc% esse l 
(e) Dominion Government ............0.e0e8+ ] 
(f{) Canadian Transit Association ............. | 
(g) National Research Council ............... l 
ORI Sire do Avera hata Reis ceceninee ae rs 


The Committee on Part II (Specifications) is 
composed of eleven members with the following 
representation : 


Chairman (from the Approvals Laboratory)...... l 
Canadian Electrical Association ................. l 
Canadian Underwriters’ Association ............ l 
BHSPEGCIOM: AULNOIIGIOS 0.6.4.0:6 Gas oles, 019 Sisiwaleia's vsioier’ ] 
National Research Council ...............00008 l 
Approvals Laboratory TTR RC eT TE Ce l 
Electrical Manufacturers .............0.eeeeee- 5 

AC | ea eee Pr ee eee 1] 


It will be evident on examining these lists that 
the inspection group constitutes the majority of 
Part I Committee and the manufacturers the ma- 
jority of Part Il Committee. The procedure of 
revision further requires that all specifications 
prepared by the Part Il Committee shall be ap- 
proved by the Committee on Part I, which then 
submits them to the Main CESA Committee for 
final approval and publication. Thus the funda- 
mental principle which forms the basis of the 
code organization is that the final decision on all 
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Code matters shall rest with those whose sole 


concern is public safety. 


Approval Testing 


The first organization to undertake approval 
testing in Canada was Underwriters’ Laboratories 
which furnished a service to Canadian manufac- 
turers from its Laboratories in Chicago and New 
York, and through representatives resident in 
Canada. Its lists of approved material were 
made use of by Electrical Inspectors as well as 
by Insurance Underwriters’ Associations. 

In the province of Ontario, The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission was responsible for electrical 
inspection, and about 1918 it established an Ap- 
proval Laboratory and issued approvals in re- 
spect of equipment offered for sale in that 
Province. 

The first edition of the Canadian Electrical 
Code contained a definition of “Approved” which 
recognized the Laboratories of The Hydro-llec- 
tric Power Commission, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, or a Canadian Government Laboratory. 
The result of this combined with the legislation 
passed following 1927 was that the Approval 
Laboratory of The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission was used to an increasing degree by other 
provinces. It experienced a continuous expan- 
sion and when Underwriters’ Laboratories in 1935 
ceased to carry on electrical approval work in 
Canada, the approval of The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission Laboratory received a wider 
acceptance. 

The National Research Council of Canada had 
also about this time undertaken fire hazard test- 
ing and the approval of various types of equip- 
ment. Some of these contained electrical ele- 
ments. and in order to avoid confusion The 
Council and The Commission made a co-operative 
arrangement with respect to electrical testing. 


National Program Needed 


As the volume of work increased and as ap- 
proval testing became more important, it became 
apparent that approvals of a national character 
should not be issued by any Province. and the 
desire was expressed by Inspection Authorities 
that approval certificates in order to receive na- 
tional acceptance should not bear the name of The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission. In this view 
the Commission concurred. 


A conference of Inspectors held in Toronto, in 
1938, which was attended by representatives from 
practically all provinces unanimously resolved 
to request the Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association to assume the responsibility of ap- 
proving electrical equipment for use in Canada. 
The Executive Committee of the Association ap- 








pointed a subcommittee consisting of Major-Gen.- 
eral A. G. L. McNaughton, W. E. Ross, and W, P, 
Dobson to study the matter, and, after considering 
its report, unanimously agreed to accede to the 
request of the Provincial Inspectors. 

It was decided to organize a division known 
as the “Approvals Division”, which would be 
financed entirely from the fees received from 
applicants for approval and would receive no 
financial support whatever from the general funds 
of the Association. Since the Association could 
not equip a laboratory, it was decided to make 
use of those laboratories then carrying on the 
work in Canada, namely, the National Research 
Council. and The Hydro-Electric Power Commis. 
sion of Ontario. These laboratories were accord- 
ingly appointed testing agents of the Association, 

The whole arrangement was contingent upon re- 
ceiving the consent of the provinces to accept the 
approvals of the Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association and to enforce Provincial regulations 
based on these approvals. This consent was ob- 
tained and on May 1, 1940 the Association as- 
sumed control. The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission then transferred to the Approvals Divi- 
sion all funds in its possession on that date rep- 
resenting unearned income in respect of fees re- 
ceived, and contingency reserve. 


Approvals Division Organized 


The organization of the Approvals Division, 
which was charged by the Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association Executive Committee with 
the responsibility of administering its new activ- 
ity. was based upon the following conditions: 


1. Close co-operation with Provincial and Municipal 
Inspection Authorities in order that the Associa- 
tion’s approvals would be universally accepted. 

2. The closest possible co-operation between the As- 

sociation and the Testing Laboratories appointed 

as agents, particularly that of The Hydro-Electric 

Power Commission of Ontario. 


The first condition was satisfied by appointing 
an Approvals Council which consisted of the 
Chief Electrical Inspectors of the various Prov- 
inces. or in Provinces where Provincial Inspectors 
were not appointed of some representative recog- 
nized by the Provinces. In addition representa- 
tives of insurance underwriters were included on 
the Board. The present membership of this 
Council is as shown in the box on the next page. 

The duties of the Council are to serve as a 
medium of communication between the Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association and the In- 
spection Authorities. to vote upon laboratory ap- 
proval reports, and to act in an advisory capacity 
in matters of approval. It meets once a year or 
at the call of the chairman. 
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The second condition was met by appointing 
an Approvals Administrative Board to act for 
the Executive Committee in managing the Ap- 
provals Division. This Board conducts all the 
affairs of the Approvals Division and reporis to 
and receives instructions from the Executive Com- 
mittee. It consists of three members, as follows: 
W. P. Dobson (chairman) The Hydro-Flectric 
Power Commission of Ontario, Colonel W. R. 
McCaffrey (secretary) Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association. and B. S. Ballard, National 
Research Council. 

Its most important routine task is to keep in 
touch with the Approval Laboratory of The Hy- 
dro-Electric Power Commission, particularly to 
review its financial statements and to decide 
upon matters of policy and other questions re- 
ferred to it by W. C. Cale, Approvals Engineer. 
Since this Laboratory carries on practically all of 
the testing, special financial arrangements have 
been made whereby the Commission bills the As- 
sociation monthly for its costs. These include 
salaries. expenses, and items of overhead, such 
as rental of space and equipment, accounting and 
clerical services, etc. Also since the Head Office 
of the Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion is in Ottawa and the Laboratory is in Toronto. 
a branch office has been established in the Lab- 
oratory so that applications may be received there 
and submittors may avoid delay. 


Approvals Procedure 


The procedure adopted by the Approvals Di- 
vision is essentially the same as that previously in 
force. Applications for approval are made to the 
Laboratories in Toronto and all routine corre- 
spondence in connection with tests are conducted 
by the Approvals Engineer. 

When all the tests have been finished and the 
Laboratory is satisfied that the requirements, of 
the Code have been met, a report is prepared rec- 
ommending approval and sent to each member 
of the Approvals Council with a_ letter-ballot. 
The votes of the Council are forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Association and if two-thirds of 
the membership are in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Laboratory, the Secretary is- 
sues. in the name of the Association, a notice of 
approval. The submittor is required to enter into 
an agreement with the Association providing for 
periodic follow-up inspection. 


Issue Lists of Approved Equipment 
Lists of approved equipment are published pe- 
riodically by the Association. In addition to this. 
the Laboratory forwards weekly to each member 
of the Approvals Council a short report in which 
are listed all applications received. approval 
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Members of the CESA 
Approvals Council 


W. P. Dobson (Chairman) Representing the CESA 

B. G. Ballard, National Research Council 

V. A. Ainsworth, Chief Electrical Inspector, represent- 
ing Prince Edward Island 

G. A. Vandervoort, Chief Engineer, N. B. Electric 
Power Commission 

A. G. Hall, Ontario Provincial Electrical Inspection 
Dept. 

A. G. Mahon, Nova Scotia 

J. N. Mochon, Chief Examiner, Board of Electrical 
Examiners, Province of Quebec 

Geo. Newman, City Electrician, Winnipeg, 
ing Province of Manitoba 

L. M. Howe, Representing Saskatchewan Power Com- 
mission, Saskatchewan 

fi. G. Taylor, Inspector of Electrical Energy, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

R. D. Wagner, Workmen’s Compensation Board, rep- 

resenting Province of Alberta 

Col. W. R. McCaffrey, CESA Secretary, Canadian 
Engineering Standards Assn 

F. A. Cambridge, 
Underwriters 

W. J. Allen, Dominion Board of Insurance Under- 
writers. 


Power Commission 


represent- 


Board of  Insuranec 


Dominion 





recommendations, and the names of manufactur- 
ers whose approval has been cancelled. In this 
way the Provincial Inspection Authorities are kept 
in continuous touch with the Approvals Division. 
A follow-up inspection service, of which there 
are two forms, the “Label Service” and the “Re- 
examination Service,” is provided in order to 
maintain a continuous check upon the quality of 
the approved equipment. This is done so that the 
CESA may be assured that the standard require- 
ments are at all times being complied with. 
The “Label Service,” which includes periodic 
examination of the equipment, applies to certain 
types of equipment which are produced in sufh- 
cient volume to justify issuing labels in quantity. 
almost in the way postage stamps are issued, to 
the manufacturer which he may apply to the 
euipment to indicate compliance with standards. 
The “Re-examination Service” applies to equip- 
ment which cannot be readily labeled and which 
is not produced in sufhcient quantity to justify 
the Label Service. Canning machinery. for in- 
stance, for which there is a $15 annual inspec- 
tion fee. or wire connectors, for which the an- 
nual fee is $10, are examples of such equipment. 
For the Re-examination Service, as indicated in 
these examples. there is a fixed fee. For the 
Label Service. the annual charge depends upon 
the number of labels used. although this service 


is subject to a minimum annual fee. Electrical 
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fixtures, for instance, are $10 per thousand. A 
manufacturer of fixtures, therefore, who buys 


100,000 labels pays $1,000, but if on the other 


hand he buys less than 1,000 labels he must pay 
the minimum annual fee of $10. 

Each Approval Label bears the inscription 
“CESA Standard—Approved, Canadian Engineer- 
ing Standards Association.” The mark of ap- 
proval under the Re-examination Service is 


“CESA Approval No. —” or “CESA App. No. 


Approvals of Other Laboratories 


The essential condition which formed the basis 
of the request made to the Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association at the Inspectors’ Confer- 
ence was that all approvals in Canada be issued 
in the name of the Association. Consequently the 
definition of “Approved” which appears in the 
last edition of the Canadian Electrical Code reads 
as follows: 

“APPROVED: When used with reference to any 
particular electrical equipment means that such equip- 
ment has been submitted for examination and test to 
the CESA, and that formal approval has been given 
to the effect that it conforms to the CESA Standards 
as established under the provisions of the Canadian 
Electrical Code. 

“Note: The CESA_ proposes to authorize Labora- 
tories to examine and test electrical equipment, and 
these Laboratories will issue reports to the CESA, and 
approvals based thereon will be issued by the CESA. 
The CESA further proposes to institute a follow-up 
service (re-examination or label service). 


Under this arrangement, the Administrative 
Board is authorized to consider reports from any 
laboratory and to decide, on the basis of these 
reports, whether the requirements of the Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association have been 
met. If so. the submittor may receive approval 
provided that he enters into an agreement speci- 
fied by the procedure of the Association.  Fol- 
lowing out this principle, the Board made ar- 
rangements with Underwriters’ Laboratories for 
the tecting of equipment for use in hazardous 
lccations in which a special technique is fol- 
lowed for which equipment exists only in the 
laboratories at Chicago. 


Committee on Part Il 


The foundation of the approval testing is the 
body of test specifications contained in Part II 
of the Canadian Electrical Code. It is natural. 
therefore. that the contact between the Committee 
on Part II of the Code and the Approvals Divi- 
sion should be very close. The Approvals En- 
gineer of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission is 
chairman of this committee, which meets regu- 
larly three times a year. It is composed of eleven 
members but it enlists the assistance of many 
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more in various Subcommittees and Panels 
formed to prepare individual specifications, 
These Subcommittees are composed of manufac- 
turers’ representatives and representatives trom 
the Approvals Laboratory, the Nati-nai Research 
Council, and the Underwriters’ Associations. 
This work of preparing specifications is a con- 
tinuous operation. During 1940 7 eW speci- 
fications were prepared. It is expected that dur- 
ing 1941 the total number will be increaved by 
ten. 
Summary 


Although the new order has been in existence 
for less than a year, the results have been so 
encouraging as to warrant the statement that the 
arrangement approaches the idec!. It has_re- 
ceived universally favorable reactions trom the 





Specifications Approved in 1940 
Under Canadian Elestr. al Code 


During 1940, four new specifications for 
construction and test of electrical equip- 
ment and thre? revisions were completed by 
the Canadian Engineering Standards Asso- 
ciadon, bringing the total number of speci- 


fications to 55. These 1940 spe fications 


indicate ihe general nature of the equip- 


ment included under the approvats testing 


pregram. They cover construction and test 


for: 


Power-operated Radio Devices (No. 14-1940. See- 
cnd Edition) 

Electric Signs (No. 2-1940. 
Insulated Conductors for 
Devices (No. 16-1940) 
Extra Low Pote:.tial Control Circuit Wires and 

Cables (No. 35-1940. Second Edition) 
\ir-Cooled Transformers (Dry Type) (No. 47- 
1940) 
Pull-Off Plugs for 
(No. 57-1940) 
Porcelain Cleats. Knobs, and Tubes (No. 69-1940) 


Second Edition) 
Power-Operated Radio 


Electro-Thermal Appliances 


One new specification and one revision 
have already been completed and published 
during 1941. covering: 

Armored Cables and Armored Cord (Second Edi- 

tion) (No. 51-1941) 

Service-Entrance C ' les (No. 52-1941) 

These specifications are all approved by 
the Canadian Engineering Standards Asso- 
Part I] of the Canadian 


ciation under 


Electrical Code. 
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electrical industry and from government authori- 
ties. The reasons for this success are, in my 
opinion. ihe following: 

1. There is only one organization, the Canadian 
Engineesing ©taadards Association, which prepares the 
rules and stendards, and which issues approvals based 
on inese standards. 

This o Vzation is in continuous touch with 
all those inte ¢ in Code matters and is in a_ posi- 
tion to organize “. nmittees with the least possible 


») 


delay 

3. Yhe Approvals Council enables the Inspection 
Authorities to keep in close touch with the Approval 
Testing work and with the Approvals Division. it 
enables tre Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion to secure the maximum co-operation from Inspec- 
tion Departments. This is accomplished by periodic 
meetings whici. are financed by the Approvals Division. 
These n eetings are considered of great importance and 
the impossibility of holding them regularly was_for- 
merly a serious .mpediment to universal acceptance 
of the CESA st. »dards. 

1, The Administrative Board is able to meet  fre- 
quently and to keep in close touch with the principal 
Testing Laboratory and to deal promptly with import- 
ant matters recurring decisions. 


It was fortunate that the Approvals Laboratory 
of The Hydzo-Electric Power Commission had 
been carrying on this work for many years pre- 
vious to 1940, and that it was providing an Ap- 
proval servic. to practically every electrical man- 
ufacturer in the country and to a large number 
of foreign inanufacturers who were selling their 
product in Canada. This made it possible to 
effect the Change with practicatly no inconveni- 
ence to the electrical manufacturers and imposed 
the minimum of effcert on the Canadian Engi- 
neering Standards Association in organizin,, for 
the work. 





Oil Burners Must Comply 
With Commercial Standard— 


FHA Insuring Offices Decide 


The first steps in a program to make the Com- 
mercial Standard for Oil Burners, CS75-39, ef- 
fective in its Insuring Offices were completed on 
February 1, 1941, according to information re- 
ceived from the Federal Housing Administration. 
As of that date, the standard has become effective 
and will be used as the basis for approval of oil- 
burner installations in 12 offices. including Wash- 
ington. D. C.. Hartford, Conn.. Philadelphia, Pa.., 
Boston, Mass.. Providence, R_ ... Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Newark. N. J.. Albany. N. Y.. Baltimore. Md.. 
Richmond. Va.. New York City, and Jamaica. 
Long Island. 

The commercial standard was promulgated by 
the National Bureau of Standards. effective for 
new production November 1. 1939. as a guide for 
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manufacturers, distributors. installing contractors. 
and users. It covers manufacturing and produc- 
tion tests, and laboratory requirements and test 
procedure, as well as installation requirements 
and performance tests. The Federal Housing 
Administration took an important part in the 
studies that were made in developing the standard. 

The most important feature of the standard. 
according to the Federal Housing Administration, 
is the field test of the installation which requires 
a minimum combustion performance. The _ re- 
quirements of the field test deal with percentage 
of COs, draft, stack temperature, smoke and fir- 
ing rate. A certificate of compliance showing 
the test data must be furnished. Other require- 
ments of the standard of interest to the home 
owner are long-hour duty motors. no unreason- 
able amount of radio interference from burners. 
freedom from mechanical sound. and burner con- 
trol with special reference to smoke emission. 
The standard also requires that oil burners be 
tested at the Underwriters’ Laboratory for per- 
formance as well as safety. 

The requirement of compliance with the com- 
mercial standard has been effective in the New 
York and Jamaica Insuring Offices for nearly 
two years and hence a minimum of readjustment 
under the present program will be necessary in 
these districts. 





Revision Coordinates Requirements 
In Copper Wire Standards 


A change has been made in the American 
Standards for Hard-Drawn Copper Wire and for 
Medium Hard-Drawn Copper Wire to bring the 
requirements of these two standards in fine with 
the American Standard Specifications for Soft 
or Annealed Copper Wire (H4.1-1940; ASTM 
B 3-39). The change provides that the wire shall 
not vary from the specified diameter by more than 
the following amounts: 

Permissible Varations 


Diameter of Wire. in Diameter. 


Inches plus or minus 
Under 0.0100 0.001 in. (0.1 mil) 
0.0100 or over 1 per cent 


This revision in the two standards was adopted 
by the American Society for Testing Materials 
and submitted to the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. Approval was given by the American 
Standards Association on March 11. 

Copies of the two revised American Standards, 
Specifications for Hard-Drawn Copper Wire 
(H4.2-1941; ASTM B1-40) and Specifications 
for Medium Hard-Drawn Copper Wire (H4.3- 
1941; ASTM 62-40), are now available at 25 
cents each, 








Dr. M. G. Lloyd 


The safety movement lost one of its pioneers 
and one of its most active workers with the death 
of Dr. Morton G. Lloyd on April 26, in his 67th 
year. Dr. Lloyd, who had been ill only a short 
time. died at his home in Chevy Chase, Md. He 
had been head of the Safety Codes Section of 
the National Bureau of Standards since 1917. 

Dr. Lloyd took a prominent part in the ASA 
safety code work and in the history of the ASA 
itself from the very inception of the safety pro- 
eram. Under the leadership of the National 
Bureau of Standards. a conference was called in 
1919 to organize a program of national safety, 
standards for the prevention of industrial aec- 
Out of this conference grew the ASA 
This later contributed to the 
reorganization of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee into the American Stand- 
ards Association. The need for bringing together 
representatives of industry and government as 
well as engineering groups in developing safety 
codes widened the membership of the AESC to 
include trade associations and stimulated the 
erowth of the AFSC from an engineering coor- 
dinating committee to a representative national 
standardization association. 

Dr. Lloyd was active in this work from the be- 
ginning. in close association with the late Dr. 
E. B. Rosa. He was a member of the “Com- 
mittee of Twelve” appointed December 8. 1919, 
which later became the Safety Code Correlating 
Committee. Dr. Lloyd himself drew up the by- 
laws under which the SCCC was organized and 
under which it has operated from 1922 until the 
present time. He was an active member of that 
committee until his final illness. 

Dr. Lloyd was best known for his work on 
electrical safety. No man has done more in this 
field. For a quarter century he exerted a strong 
influence on the development of the National 
Electrical Code and the National Electrical 
Safety Code. For many years he was chairman 
of the ASA sectional committee in charge of the 
latter code. He strove mightily for what he be- 
lieved to be right. and many have looked to him 
as their leader. 


cidents. 
safety code work. 





Dr. Lloyd 


Educated at the University of Pennsylvania 
where he received a bachelor of science degree in 
1896, a PhD in physics in 1900, and the EE 
degree in 1908, he also studied at Harvard Uni- 
versity and the University of Berlin. 

He was a member of the staff of the National 
Bureau of Standards from 1902 until his death, 
except for six years when he was editor of the 
Electrical Review. 

A distinguished physicist and engineer. Dr. 
Lloyd was the author of many research and 
engineering papers. He was an active member 
of many scientific and technical bodies. and a 
past president of the International Association of 
Electrical Inspectors and of the American Society 
of Safety Engineers. 

P. G. AGNEW 





Change in Fire Hose Standard 
Ils Considered by ASA 


A revision of the Standard Specifications for 
Cotton Rubber-Lined Fire Hose for Public and 
Private Fire Department Use (L3-1935) has been 
proposed by the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the National Fire Protection Asso- 
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ciation, joint sponsors. The revision consists in 
removing the detailed methods of test and re- 
placing them with references to the Standard 
Methods of Chemical Analysis of Rubber Prod- 
ucts (ASTM D 297) and the Tentative Methods 
of Testing Rubber Hose (ASTM D 380-37 T). 
It is expected that when the specifications are 
reprinted these methods will be included. 
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Government Packaging Specifications 
Cause Trouble to Suppliers— 


American Management Association Convention Is Told 


UPPLIERS are faced with many difficulties 
in connection with packing and shipping 
specifications for Army and Navy shipments. 
A. W. Luhrs. president of the Container Testing 
Laboratories. Inc.. told the Packaging Conference 
and Exposition of the American Management As- 
sociation. which was held at Chicago, April 1-4. 

With a few possible exceptions, every one of 
the some 6.000 specifications listed by the Army 
and 3.000 specifications listed by the Navy for 
Federal. Army, and Navy purchases. provides 
for the packing of the article specified, Mr. 
Luhrs declared. 

Recently. he said. the American Management 
Association sent out a questionnaire asking for 
specific information regarding packing practices 
on shipments going to the Army and Navy. Re- 
plies have now been received from 139 companies. 
of which 87 or 63 per cent have government con- 
tracts. 


What They Said 


Thirty of these 87 companies replied that they 
believe revisions should be made in the govern- 
ment specifications. Some of the complaints and 
changes mentioned include: 


Many companies suggested that wirebound or fiber 
containers, rather than wood, should be specified. 


An electrical company stated that certain special 
inner packing is required which does not conform 
to their usual practice. 


A battery manufacturing company reported that on 
some orders for wet batteries a wooden house top 
box secured with brass screws and painted with 
acid-proof paint inside and out is required, whereas 
their commercial packing consists of wooden crates 
made in accordance with ICC regulations. 


stated that octagonal 


\ floor-covering manufacturer 
Square bottom, open 


full-sided crates are specified. 
side crates are normally used. 


Two pharmaceutical companies state that government 
specifications require quantities other than the 
standard to be packed in each box. 


{soap manufacturer reported that the government 
wooden box specifications are usually heavier than 
they would normally use. For example, for 56 
pounds of soap powder, the government requires 
%8 in. sides, top. and bottom, and 34 in. ends 
whereas they ordinarily use boxes whose sides, top. 


and bottom are °44 in. and ends % in. 
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Several of the companies advised that the government 
specifications call for different sizes and shapes ol 
containers than are generally used commercially. 

{ large meat-packing concern stated that they ex- 
perience higher costs and delay in delivery on their 
can purchases because the government specifies 
heavier tin plate than is regularly required for 
domestic use. 


Weight of the container was one of the most 
important problems presented in the replies to 
the questionnaire. Mr. Luhrs declared. Thirty of 
the 87 companies reporting on defense shipments 
stated that the weight of the empty container 
specified by the government exceeds that of the 
container regularly used, while 306 stated that the 
cost of the specified container is more than the 
normal container cost. 

The large number of concerns reporting an in- 


creased container cost over 50 per cent is 
probably due to several factors, Mr. Luhrs ex- 
plained. 

“Most likely.” he said. “is the fact that gov- 
ernment specifications in many instances are 


more rigid than ordinary commercial specifica- 
tions because of the added abuse the packing 
must be able to withstand such as many more 
and severe handlings and the possibility of stor- 
age in the open air.” 


Why Army Needs Vary 


“Certain types of containers.” he explained. 
“which are generally suitable for commercial use 
in this country might be quite unsatisfactory 
when subjected to the added demands of the 
armed forces. It is quite possible that some arti- 
cles will be subjected not only to many reship- 
ments but also to terrific heat in the tropics, in- 
tense cold in the Arctic regions. or excessive 
dampness and water both on land and on sea.” 
“The great variety of products and the differ- 
ent conditions to which their containers will be 
subjected indicate the complexity of the task in- 
volved in formulating packing specifications 
which do not unduly hamper the government sup- 
plier and at the same time insure delivery in good 
condition at the ultimate destination.” Mr. Luhrs 


concluded. 








Harrington Is Re-elected Chairman 


By ASA Mining Committee 


Election of officers and reports on action now 
voing forward on mining standards featured the 
annual meeting in February of the Mining 
Standardization Correlating Committee. Daniel 
Harrington, Chief of the Health and Safety 
Branch of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, was re- 
elected chairman of the Mining Standardization 
Correlating Committee. Lucien Eaton of | the 
American Mining Congress and Richard Maize, 
Department of Mines, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
were re-elected vice-chairmen, 

Other members of the MSCC Executive Com- 
mittee are: I. A. Holbrook, College of Engineer- 
ing. University of Pittsburgh; M. D. Cooper. 
Division General Superintendent, Hillman Coal 
and Coke Company, Pittsburgh; and Thomas I. 
Lightfoot. Engineer in Charge of Accident Pre- 
vention and Compensation, Koppers Coal Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. On the MSCC, Mr. Holbrook 
represents the American Association for Labor 
Legislation; Mr. Cooper the Coal Mining In- 
stitute of America; and Mr. Lightfoot the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


Draft Standards Nearly Completed 


Reports on projects under the jurisdiction of 
the Committee showed that a draft of a standard 
for Safety in Quarry Operations is nearing com- 
pletion, and a draft standard for Electrical 
Equipment in Coal Mines is being prepared. 

Subcommittees were appointed by the MSCC 
to study and make recommendations to the Com- 


mittee on possible revisions of the following 
standards: 
American Tentative Standard for Miscellaneous Out- 
side Coal Handling Equipment (M10-1928 ) 
American Tentative Standard for Wire Rope for 
Mines (M11-1927) 
American ‘Tentative Standard for Construction and 
Maintenance of Ladders and Stairs for Mines 
(M12-1928 ) 


The American Recommended Practice for Rock 
Dusting Coal Mines to Prevent Coal Dust Ex. 
plosions (M13-1925) was reviewed and the Com. 
mittee voted to advise the ASA Standards Council 
that the standard has been found to be in accord 
with best current’ practice. The Committee 
recommended that this action be indicated on all 
copies of the standard. 

A study of the status of work being done for 
the protection of workers against health hazards 
in mine atmospheres was authorized to be carried 
out by a subcommittee. The subcommittee mem- 
bers are: John B. Andrews. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, Chairman; B. F. 
Tillson, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers; and W. T. Davis, Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau. 

Changes in membership of the Mining Stand- 
ardization Correlating Committee were reported 
at the meeting. Richard Maize is now repre- 
sentative of the Mine Inspectors Institute of 
America, with G. Moss Patterson as his alternate. 
W. T. Cameron has been appointed by the U.S. 
Department of Labor to act as alternate to V. A. 
Zimmer. 





Recommendation to Simplify 


Marking of Gas Cylinders 


The recently proposed Simplified Practice 
Recommendation on Color Marking for Anesthe- 
tic Gas Cylinders has been accorded the required 
degree of acceptance by those interested, and has 
heen approved for promulgation, according to an 
announcement of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice. National Bureau of Standards. The recom- 
mendation will be identified as Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation R176-41. 

This recommendation originated with the Amer- 
ican Society of Anesthetists, and the Committee 
on Simplification and Standardization of Hospital 
Furnishings. Supplies and Equipment of the 
American Hospital Association, and has under- 
gone some modification at the suggestion of the 
Medical Gases Committee of the Compressed Gas 


Manufacturers Association and others. Color 
marking is provided for 6 medical gases and two 
mixtures commonly used for anesthesia. 

The color markings are recommended to be ap- 
plied to the shoulders of containers so as to be 
clearly visible from above, and apply only to 
small cylinders used on anesthesia machines. 

The proposal is based on studies by the Ameri- 
can Society of Anesthetists of the possible hazards 
incident to the use of a growing variety of anes- 
thetic gases, and it is their opinion that some of 
the hazards will be obviated by insuring in every 
way against accidental confusion as to the kinds 
of gases being handled at any given time. 

Pending printing, mimeographed copies of this 
Simplified Practice Recommendation may be ob- 
tained without charge from the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice. National Bureau of Standards. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Tool Institute to Have Voice 
On ASA Mechanical Standards 


The Metal Cutting Tool Institute, upon invi- 
tation by the American Standards Association, 
has appointed a representative on the ASA Me- 
chanical Standards Committee, and as a mem- 
her of the Committee will have an _ active 


voice in ASA decisions on mechanical standards. 

The Institute, with three major divisions, on 
Taps and Dies; on Drills and Reamers:; and on 
Milling Cutters, has an important interest in the 
work of the Mechanical Standards Committee. 

H. C. Hungerford, secretary of the Metal Cut- 
ting Tool Institute, has been named to represent 
the Institute on the MSC. 





ASA Standa 


Approved Standards Available Since Publication 
of Our April Issue 


Soldered-Joint Fittings American Standard A40.3-194] 
45¢ 
125 and 250 Ib Cast-Iron Screwed Fittings (Revision of 


Am. Tentative Standard Bl6d-1927) Bl6d-1941 40¢ 
Abbreviations for Scientific and Engineering Terms (Re- 


vision of Z10i-1932) American Standard Z10.1-1941 
35¢ 
Motion Picture Standards and Recommended Practices 


Z22.2 through Z22.33 50¢ 


Standards Now Being Considered by Standards 
Council for ASA Approval 


Manhole Frames and Covers for Subsurface Structures 
A35.1 

Reinforced Gypsum Concrete A59 

Reamers B5.14 

Keyways for Holes in Gears B6.4 

Cast-Iron Pipe Flanges and Flanged Fittings, Class 250 
(Revision of B16b-1928) 

Gage Blanks CS 8-4] 
B47-1933) 

Safety Rules for the Installation and Maintenance of 
Electrical Supply Stations, Part I of the National Elec- 
trical Safety Code C2, Part I 

Installation and Maintenance of Electric Utilization 
Equipment, Part 3 of the National Electrical Safety 
Code C2, Part 3 : 

Electric Fences, Part 6 of the National Electrical Safety 
Code C2, Part 6 

Protection of Structures Containing Inflammable Liquids 
and Gases—-Part 3 of Code for Protection Against 
Lightning (From status as American Tentative Stand- 
ard to American Standard) C5, Part 3 

Electricity Meters (Revision of €12-1928) 

Methods of Testing Electrical Insulating Oils (Revision 
of C59,2-1937) 

Methods of Testing Molding Powders Used in Manu- 
facturing Molded Electrical Insulators (ASTM D 
392-38 ) 

Commercial Standards for Sun Glass Lenses 

(CS 78-39; CS 79-39) 

Inspection Requirements for Motor Vehicles (Revision 
of D7-1939) 

Cotton Rubber Lined Fire Hose 
Standard L3-1935) 

Body Sizes for Boys’ Garments 111.1 

Proposed American Recommended Practice for the Use of 


(Revision of American Standard 


Code for 


(Revision of American 


Explosives in Anthracite Mines M27 
Safety Code for Grandstands Z20.1 


May, 1941 


rds Activities 


Listing Requirements for Semi-Rigid Gas Appliance 
Tubing and Fittings (Revision of Z21.24-1937) 

Requirements for Portable Gas Baking and 

Z21.28 

Listing Requirements for Furnace Temperature 
Controls and Fan Controls Z21.29 

Public Approval and Certification Procedures Z34 

(ASTM C 72-40) 


Approval 
Roasting Ovens 
Limit 


Calcined Gypsum for Dental Plasters 
(ASTM C 61-40) 

(ASTM C 37-40) 

Gypsum Sheathing Board (ASTM C 79-34) 

Gypsum Wall Board (ASTM C 36-34) 

Methods of Testing Gypsum 
(ASTM C 26-40) 


Draft Available 


Proposed American Standard Safety 
Systems in Electroplating Operations. 
Draft. Z9/15. 


Keene’s Cement 
Gypsum Lath 


Gypsum and Products 


Code for Exhaust 
March 27, 1941 


New Projects Authorized 


Attachment Plugs and Receptacles 
Domestic Electric Flat Irons 
Fastness of Colored Textiles 
Household Electric Ranges 

Water Heaters 


New Project Being Considered 


Spray Solution Used in Connection with Spray Systems 
for the Prevention of Offset on Printing Presses 


Defense Emergency Standards 


Standard Approved Since Publication of Our 
April Issue 


Accuracy of Engine Lathes B5.16-1941 


Standards Under Way 


Application of Statistical Methods to Quality Control of 
Materials and Manufactured Products Z]1 

Allowable Concentration of Acetone Z37 

Allowable Concentration of Azides, Lead and Sodium = Z37 

Allowable Concentration of Cadmium Z37 

Allowable Concentration of Ether Z37 

Allowable Concentration of Manganese Z37 

Allowable Concentration of Tetryl Z37 

Allowable Concentration of TNT = Z37 

Allowable Concentration of Xylol  Z37 








Announcing! 


American Standard 
Abbreviations 


A shorthand of engineering and scientific language 


Developed by a _ national committee of engineers, editors, and scientists, 
Sponsored by the American Association for the Advancement of Science; 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers; American Society of Civil Engineers; 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education; American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers. 


AMERICAN STANDARD ABBREVIATIONS FOR SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING TERMS 


Z10.1-194 1... 35¢ 


Order trom: 


American Standards Association 
29 West 39th Street New York 
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